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THE TUTELO TRIBE AND LANGUAGE. 

By Horatio Hale. 

( Read before, the American, Philosophical Society , March 188S.) 

1 - - - ^ t r^ T rn fl . % 

Tlie tribes of the Dakota stock, under various designations—Osages, 
Quappas, Kansas, Otoes, Otnahas, Minitarecs (or Ilidatsas), Towns, Man- 
dans, Sioux (or Dakotas proper) and Assiniboins, have always been regarded 
as a people of the western prairies, whose proper home was the vast region 
lying west of the Mississippi, and stretching from the Arkansas River on 
the south to the Saskatclmwan on the nort h. A single tribe, the Winnebagoes, 
who dwelt east of the Mississippi, near the western shore of Lake Michi 
gan, were deemed to be int ruders into the territory of the A Igonkin nations. 
The fact, which has been recently ascertained, that several tribes speaking 
languages of the. Dakota stock were (bund by the earliest explorers occu¬ 
pying the country east of the Alleghenies, along a line extending through 
the southern part of Virginia and the northern portion of North Carolina, 
nearly to the Atlantic ocean, has naturally awakened much interest. This 
interest will be heightened it it shall appear that not only must our ethno¬ 
graphical maps of North America be modified, but that a new element has 
been introduced into the theory of Indian migrations. Careful researches 
seem to show that while the language of these eastern tribes is closely 

V 

allied to that of the western Dakotas, it bears evidence of being older 
in form. If this conclusion shall be verified, the supposition, which at first 
was natural, that these eastern tribe wen* men offshoots of the Dakota 
stock, must be deemed at least improbable. The course of migration may 
be found to have followed the contrary direction, and the western Dakotas, 
like the western Algonkins, may tind their parent stock in the east. As 
a means of solving this interesting problem, the study of the history and 
language of a tribe now virtually extinct assumes a peculiar scientific value. 
Philologists will notice, also, that in this stud] re is presented t<> them 
a remarkable instance of an inflected, language closely allied in its voenbu- 
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lary and in many of its forms to dialects which are mainly agglutinative 
in their structure, and bear but slight traces of inflection. 

In the year 1671 an exploring party under Captain Ratt, leaving "the 
Apomatoek Town,” on the James River, penetrated into the mountains 
of Western Virginia, at a distance, by the route they traveled, of two hun¬ 
dred and fifty miles from tlmir starting point. At this point they found 
“ the Tolera Town in a very rich swamp between a breach | branch 1 and 
the main river of the Roanoke, circled about by mountains.* * There are 
many errata in the printed narrative, and the circumstances leave no 
doubt that “Tolera'’ should he “Totera/' On their way to this town the 
party had passed the Btpong [Baponyl town, which, according to the 
journal, was about one hundred and fifty miles west of the Apomatock 
Town, and about a hundred miles east of the “Toleras.” A few years 
later wo shall find these tribes in closer vicinity and connection. 

At this period the Five Nations were at the height of their power, and in 
the full flush of that career of conquest which extended their empire from 
the Georgian Ray on the north to the Roanoke River on the sout h. They 
had destroyed the Hurons and the Fries, had crushed the Andantes (or 
Conestoga Indians), hid reduced the Delawares to subjection, and were 
now brought into direct collision with the tribes of Virginia and the Caro- 
linas. The Toteras (whom vve shall henceforth know as the Tuteloes) 
began to feel their power. In 10$6 tins French missionaries had occasion 
to record a projected expedition of the Senecas against a people designated 
in the printed letter the “Tolere,” the same misprint occurring once 

more in the same publication. 1 ! The traditions cf the Tuteloes record long 

continued and destructive wars waged against them and their allies by 
the Iroquois, and more especially by the two western nations, the Oayu- 
gas and Senecas. To escape the incursions of their numerous and relent¬ 
less enemies, they retreated further to the south and east. Here they 
came under the observation of a skilled explorer, John Lawson, the Sur¬ 
veyor-General of South Carolina. Tn 1701, Lawson traveled I rom Char¬ 
leston, S. (k, to Pamlico sound. Tn this journey he left, the sea-coast at the 
mouth of the Santee river, and pursued a northward course into the hilly 
country, whence he turned eastward to Pamlico At the Bapona river, 
which was the west branch of the Cape Fear or Clarendon river, he came 

to the Sapozxa town, where he was well received.^ He there hoard of tin* 

Toteros as “a neighboring nation ” in the “western mountains. “ “At 

Q C? 

that time,” lie adds, “these Totems, Baponas, and the Keyawees, three 
small nations, were going to live together, by which they thought they 
should strengthen themselves and become formidable to their enemies. ” 

# Batt's Jour mil and Relation of a New Discovery, In M. V. Hist,. Col. Vol. Hi, 

p, 101. 

fLatnbrevlIle to Bruyas, Nov. 4> 1(H6, in N. V. Hist. Col., Vol. Hi, p. 4H1. 

{ Gallatin suggests that Lawson was here in error, and that the Sapona river 
was a branch ot the Croat L’edeo, which lie (loos not mention, and some branches 
which he evidently mistook for tributaries of the Capo Fear river .—Synopsis of 
the Indian Tribes, p, 85, 







They were then at war with the powerful and dreaded Senecas—whom 
Lawson styles Binnagers. While lie was at the Supona town, some of the 
Toteras warriors came to visit, their allies. Lawson was struck with their 
appearance. He describes them, in his quaint idiom, as “tall, likely men, 
h iving great, plenty of buffaloes, elks and bears, with every sort of deer, 

amongst them, which strong food makes large* robust bodies.” In another 

place he adds: “These fire nations of the Totcros, Saponas, Kelso wees, 
Aconeclios and Schoicories are lately come amongst us, and may contain 
in all about, 750 men, women and children.”* It is known that the Tote* 
roes (or Tuteloes) and Saponas understood each other’s speech, and it. is 
highly probable that all the five tribes belonged to the same stock. They 
had doubtless Mod together from southwestern Virginia before their Iro¬ 
quois invaders. The position in which they had hikm refuge might Well 

have seemed to them safe, ms it, placed between them and their enemies 

the strong and warlike Tuscarora nation, which numbered then, accord¬ 
ing to Lawson’s estimate, twelve hundred warriors, clustered in fifteen 
towns, stretching along the Neuse and Tar rivers. Vet, even behind this 
living rampart, the feeble confederates were not secure. Lawson was 
shown, near the Snpona town, the graves of seven Indians who had been 
lately killed by the “Sinnegars or Jennitos”—names by which Gallatin 
understands the Senecas and Oncidas, though as regards t he latter identi¬ 
fication there may be some question. 

The noteworthy fact mentioned by Lawson, that, buffaloes were found 
in “ great plenty” in the hilly country on the head waters of the Cape 
Fear river, may be thought to altord a clue to the causes which account 
for the appearance of tribes o( Dakota lineage east of the A llcghonics. The 
Dakotas are peculiarly a hunting race, and the bullalo is their favorite 
game. The fact that the Big Sandy river, which flows westward from the 
All Hies to the Ohio, and whose head waters approach those of the 
Cape Feat* river, was anciently known as iho Totteroy river, has been 
supposed to afford an indication that the progress of the Toteros or Tute- 
los, and perhaps of the buffaloes which they hunted, may be traced along 
its course from the Ohio valley eastward. There are evidences which seem 
to show that this valley was at one time the residence, or at least the hunt¬ 
ing-ground, of tribes of the Dakota stock. Gruvicr (in 1700) affirms that 
tho Ohio river was called by the Illinois and the JVliamis the Akausea 
river, because the Akauseas formerly dwelt; along it.f The Akanseas 
were identical with the Quappas, and have at a later day given their name 
to the river and State of Arkansas. Gatlin found reason for believing 

Lawson's "History of Carolina;” reprinted by Strother# Marconi. Raleigh, 

1800 ; p. 384. 

I u Kilo” (tho Ohio) “ s’appello pur Ins Illinois ct par los Onmlatnts la rividre 
dos Akauseas, parcoquc los A .U an seas rtiabltoleut autrefois . M —Graivier, Relation 
<i u Voyage, p. 10. 1 am Indehted for this and other references to my esteemed 
friend, Dr. J.G. Shea, whoso unsurpassed knowledge of Indian history Is not 
more admirable than the liberality with which its stores aro placed at the com¬ 
mand of his friends. 
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that the Man dans, another tribe of the Southern Dakota stock, foimeily 

—and at HO very distant period -resided in the valley Of the Ohio* I h® 
peculiar traces in the soil which marked the loundal ions of then dwellings 
and the position of their villages were evident, he affirms, at various points 
along that river. It is by no means improbable that when the buflalo 
abounded on the Ohio, the Dakota tribes found its valley their natural 
home, and that they receded with it to the westward of the Mississippi. 
But the inference that the region west of the Mississippi was the original 
home of the Dakotas, and that those of that stock who dwe.t on the Ohio 
op east of the, Alleghenies were emigrants from the Western prairies, does 
not, by any means, follow. By the same course of reasoning we might. 

conclude that the Aryans had their original seat In Western Europe, that 

Mu* Portuguese were emigrants from Brazil, and that the English derived 
their origin from America. The migrations of races are not to be traced 
by such recent and casual vestiges. The only evidence which has real 
weight in any inquiry respecting migrations in prehistoric times is that 
of language ; and where this fails, as it sometimes does, the question must 

be pronounced unsoluhlc. 

The protection which the Tuteloes had received from the Tuscaroras 
and their allies soon failed them. In the year 1711 a war broke out between 
the Tuscaroras andthe Carolina settlers, which ended during the following 

year in the complete defeat of the Indians. After their overthrow the 

great, body of the Tuscaroras retreated northward and joined the Iroquois, 
who received them into their league as the sixth nation of the confederacy. 
A portion, however, remained near their original home. They merely re¬ 
tired a short distance northward into the Virginian territoiy, and took up 

their abode in the tract which lies fcctwi n the Roanoke and the Potomac 
rivers. Here they were allowed to remain at peace, under the protection of 

the Virginian government. And here they were, presently joined by the 
Tuteloes and Saponas, with their confederates. In September, 172^, the 
g lt . m’s of Now York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, held a conference at 

Albany with the cbtefr of the Iroquois, to endeavor to brin* about a peace 

between them and tins southern tribes. On this occasion Governor Spott.es 
wood, of Virginia, enumerated the tribes for which the government of 
his Province would undertake to engage. Among them were certain 
tribes which were commonly known under the name of the “ Cbristanna 

Indians < name derived irotn that of a fort which had boon established 
in i,heir neighborhood* Those were **the Baponles, Ochineeches, Sten* 
kenoaks, Mcipontskys, and Toteroes,” all of whom, it appears, the Iro¬ 
quois were accustomed to comprehend under the name of Todirichrnnos. A 

Some confusion and uncertainty, however, arise in consulting lhe col¬ 
onial records of this time, from the fact that this name ol r I odiricli rones was 
applied by the Iroquois to two distinct, tribes, or rather confederacies, of 
Southern Indians, belonging to different stocks, and speaking languages 


*N. V. rttflt. Col., Vol. v, p. 055 ct seq. 
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totally dissimilar. These were, on the one hand, the Tutelocs (or Tote 

FOes) and their allies, and, on the other, 11 i<* powerful Catawba nation. 

The Catawbas occupied the eastern portion o( the Carolina^, south of the 
Tuscarora nation. At tlio beginning of tin* last century they numbered 
several thousand souls. As late as 17 Id, according to Adair, they could 
still muster lour hundred warriors. A biller animosity existed between 
them and the Iroquois, leading to frequent hostilities, which the English 
authorities at this conference sought to repress. Lt. was the policy of the 
Iroquois, from ancient times, always to yield to overtures of peace from 
any Indian nation. On this occasion they responded in their usual spirit. 
“Though there is among you,'’ they replied to the Virginians, “a nation, 
the Todirtcliroues, against whom we have had so Inveterate an enmity 
that, we thought it could only be extinguished by their total extirpation, 
yet, since you desire it, we are willing to receive them into tins peace, and 
to forget all the past.”* 

The Catawba language is a peculiar speech, differing widely, if not radi¬ 
cally, both from the Dakota and from the Iroquois languages.f The only 
connection between the Catawbas and the Tutelocs appears to have arisen 
from the fact that they were neighboring, and perhaps politically allied 
tribes, and were alike engaged in hostilities with the Iroquois. The 
latter, however, seem to have confounded them all together, under the 
name of the tribe which lay nearest to the confederacy and was the best 
known to them. 

One result, of the peace thus established was that the Tutelocs and 
Saponas, after a time, determined to follow the course which had been 
taken by the major portion of their Tuscarora friends, and place them¬ 
selves directly under the protection of the Six Nations. Moving north¬ 
ward across Virginia., they established themselves at Shamokiu (since 
named Sunbury) in what is now the centre of Pennsylvania. It was a 
region which the Iroquois held by right of conquest, its former occupants, 
t he Delawares and Shawanesc, having been either expelled or reduced to 
subjection. Here, under the shadow of the great confederacy, many frag- 




* N. Y. Hist. Col., Vol. v, p. 6(10. 

f Gallatin, iu his Synopsis classes 1 he Catawba as a separate stock, distinct 
from t he Dakota. The vocabulary which he gives seems to warrant this sepa¬ 
ration, t he resemblances of words being few and of a doubtful character. On 
the other hand, In the li rst annual report of t lie bureau of Ethnology connected 
with t lie Smithsonian Instit utioii (1 n trod net ion, p. xix) t lie Kat Aba (or ('a taw lai) 
is ranked among the languages of the Dakotan family. My esteemed corre¬ 
spondent, Mr. A. S. tlalsohet, whoso extensive acquaintance with Indian linguist¬ 
ics gives great weight to hisoplnion on any subject connected with this study, 
in forms me (March 31, 1882) that t his classification was con jectural and provi¬ 
sional, and that, his subsequent researches among the few survivors ol the tribe 
have not yet resulted in eon tinning It.. They show certain t races of resemblance, 
both in the vocabulary and the syntax, but too slight and distant to make tho 
nltlliatlon certain. VVe shall have, as he remarks, “to compare more material, 
or moreuttonlively that, which wo have, to arrive at a final result.” 
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ments of broke n tribes were now congregated—Oonoys, Nanticokes, Del¬ 
awares, Tuteloes, aiul others. 

In Sept< ifoer, 1745, the- mi • i- man. Da vid Brajnerd, visited Sliamokln. 

He describes it in his diary as containing Upwards of fifty houses and 
nearly throe hundred persons. 11 They are,” he says, “of three different 

tribes of Indlai tbi languagi wholly unintelligible to each 

other. About one half of its inhabitants are Delawares, the others Senokas 
and Tntolas.”* Three years later, in the summer of 1.748, an exploring 
party of Moravian missionaries passed through the same region. Tin* 
celebrated Zeisbergcr, who was one of them, has left a record of their 
travels. From this we gather that the whole of the Tuteloes were not. 
congregated in Shainokin. Before reaching that town, they passed through 
Skogari, in what is now Columbia county. In Zoisborgor’s biography the 
impression formed of this town by the travelers is expressed in brief but 
emphatic terms. It was “ the only town on the continent inhabited by 
Tuteloes, a degenerate remnant of thieves and drunkards.”f This dis 

pamginj ■ ri[ fcion was perhaps not unmerited, ITefc some regard mstbe 
paid to a fact of which the good missionary could not be aware* namely* 
thatt.be radians who are characterized in these unsavory terms belonged 
to a stock distinguished from the other Indians whom bo knew by certain 
marked traits of character. Those who are familiar with the various 
branches of the Indian nice are aware that every tribe, and still more 
every main stoc k, or ethnic family, has certain special characteristics, both 
physical and mental. The Mohawk differs in look and charact er decidedly 

from the Onondaga the Delaware from the Shawanese, the Sioux from 

the Mandan ; and between I lie great divisions to which these tribes belong, 
the differences are much more strongly marked. The Iroquois have been 
styled “the Romans of the West.” The designation is more just than is 

i' ** 

usual in such comparisons. Indeed, the resemblance between these great 
conquering communities is strikingly marked. The same politic fore¬ 
thought in council, the same respect for laws and treaties, the same love 
of conquest, the same relentless determination in war, the same clemency 
to the utterly vanquished, a like readiness to strengthen their power by 
the admission of strangers to the citizenship, an equal reliance on strong 
fortifications, similar customs of forming outlying colonies, and of ruling 
subject nations by proconsular deputies, a similar admixture of aristocracy 
and democracy in their constitution, a like taste lor agriculture, even a 
notable similarity in the strong and heavy mould of figure and the bold 
and massive features, marked the two peoples who, on widely distant 
theatres of action, achieved not, dissimilar destinies. 

Pursuing the same classical comparison, wc might liken the nearest neigh 
hors of the Iroquois, the tribes of the A Igonkin stock, whose natural trails 
arc* exemplified in their ronownod sachems. Powhatan, Philip of Poka,no 


* iyji'o of Rralnenl, p. 107, Am. Tract Soo. edition. (Quoted in the u Life of Zeis¬ 
berger," by Re Schwelnltz, p. 71. 

f Life of Zeisberger, by Re Sohwelnttz, p. HO. 
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ket, Miantanomah, Pontiac, and Tccumseb, to 1 ho ingenious and versatile 
Greeks, capable of heroism, but incapable of political union, or of long-sus¬ 
tained effort. A not less notable resemblance might be found between the 
wild and wandering Scythians of old, and the wild and wandering tribes 
of the great Dakotan stock. Reckless and rapacious, untamable and fickle, 
fond of the chase and the tight, and no less eager for the dance and the 
feast, the modern Dakotas present all the traits which the Greek historians 
and travelers remarked in the barbarous nomads who roamed along their 
northern and eastern frontiers. 

The Tutcloos. far from the. main body of their race, and encircled by 
tribes of Algonkin and Iroquois lineage, showed all the distinctive charac¬ 
teristics ol the stock to which they belonged. The tall, robust huntsmen 
of Lawson, chasers of the elk and 1 ho deer, had apparently degenerated, 
half a century later, into a “ remnant of thieves and drunkards,” at 
least; as seen in the hurried view of a passing missionary. Rut it 
would seem that their red skinned neighbors saw in them some qualities 
which gained their respect and liking. Five years after Zeisberger’s visit,, 
the Iroquois, who had held them hitherto under a species of tutelage, dc 
cided to admil them, together with their fellow-refugees, the Algonkin 
Nantieokes from the Eastern Shore of Maryland, to the full honors of the 
confederacy. 'The step received the commendation of so shrewd n judge as 
Colonel (afterwards Sir William) Johnson. At a great; council of tin? Six 
Nations, held at Onondaga in September, 175J, Colonel Johnson congratu¬ 
lated the Cayugas on the resolution they had formed of “strengthening their 
castle.” by taking in the Teilarigliroones.* At about the same time :i baud 
of Delawares was received into the League. Wlum a great council waste 
be convened in 17.“)(>, to confer with Colonel Johnson on the subject of the 
French war, wampum belts were sent to nine “nations” of the 
confederacy I From this time tin* chiefs of tin*. Tuleloes, as well ns o 
the Nantieokes and the Delawares, took their seats in the Council of the 
League, a position which they still hold in the Canadian branch of the con¬ 
federacy, though the tribe.*} whom they represent have ceased to exist as 
such, and have become absorbed in the larger nations. 

It would seem, however, licit their removal from their lands on the Sus¬ 
quehanna to the proper territory of the Six Nations did not take place iin 
mediatedy after their reception into the League, and perhaps was never 
wholly completed. In an “account of the location of the Indian tribes,” 
prepared hy Sir William Johnson in November, 170-1, the four small tribes 
of “Nantieokes, Conoys, Tuteeoes [an evident misprint] and Saponoys,” 
arc bracketed together in the list as mustering in all I wo hundred men, and 
are described as “a people removed from the southward, and settled on or 
about the Susquehanna, on lands allotted by the Six Nations.”:]: 

Though the Tuleloes were, thus recognized as one of the nations of the 


* n\ y. nisi, Goi. voi. vi, p, an. 

t Stone’s Lift* <>i Sir William Johnson, Yol. i, p. 481, 
\ Ibid Vol. il, p. 487. 
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confederacy, and as such kept up their distinct tribal organization, they were 
regarded as being in a special manner the- friends and allies of the Cay- 
ugas. The latter, a tribe always noted for their kindly temper, received the 
new comers within (heir territory, and gave them a site for their town, 
which of course brought with it the hunting and fishing privileges neces¬ 
sary for tln ir existence. The principal Cayuga villages were, clustered 
about the lake to which the nation has given its name. South of them lay 
the land assigned to the Tuteloes. Their chief settlement, according to a 
careful observer, was on the east side of Cayuga inlet, about three miles 

* 4 j / 

from the south end of Cayuga lake, and. two miles south of Ithaca. “The 
town was on the high ground south of the school house, nearly opposite 
Buttermilk Falls, on tint farm of James Fleming. On the Guy Johnson’s 
map of 1771, it. figures (by a slight misprint) as Todcvigh-mno. It was 
called in the Journal of General Dearborn, Coreorgonel; in the Journal of 
George Grant (1770), Dchoriss-kanadia; and on a map made? about flic 
same date Kaveffhtalagealat. ”* 

4 > iJ 

The town was dest royed in 1770 by General Sullivan, in the expedition 
which avenged, so disastrously for the Six Nations, the ravages committed 
by t hem upon the settlements of their white neighbors. The result., as is 
well known, was the destruction of the ancient confederacy. Of the broken 
tribes, some fragments remained in their original seats, submitting to t.lio 
conquerors. All the Mohawks, the greater part, of thoCayugas, about half of 
the Onondagas, and many of the Oncidas, with a few of the Senecas and 
Tusearoras, followed Brant to Canada. The British government furnished, 
them with hinds, mostly along the Grand Itiver, in the territory which in 
ancient times had been conquered by the Iroquois from the people who 
were styled t he Neutral Nation. The Tuteloes accompanied their friends 
the Cayugas. A [dace was found for them in a locality which seemed at 
the time attractive and desirable, but which proved most unfortunate for 
them. They built their town on a pleasant elevation, which stretches along 
the western bank of the Grand Itiver, and still bears tho name of Tutelo 
Heights. Under this name it now forms a suburb of the city of Brantford. 

Fifty years ago, when tin; present city was a mere liaiulet, occupied by 
a few venturous Indian traders and pioneers, the ’Tutelo cabins were scat¬ 
tered over these heights, having in the midst their “long-house” in which 
their tribal councils were held, and their festivals celebrated. They arc 
said to have numbered then about two hundred souls. They retained ap¬ 
parently the reckless habits and love of enjoyment which had distin- 

guished them in former times. Old people still remember the uproar of I .he 

dances which enlivened their council house. Unhappily, the position of 


*l am indebted (or Mi,is and much other valuable Information to my friend 
General .John S Clark, of Auburn, N. Y., who lias made the location, ami migra¬ 
tions ol the Indian tribes the subject of a special study. Of the above names 
Pchorlss knmulia is apparently a corruption of the Mohawk words Tehot&rtgh 
kunada % Tutelo town. The other words are probably, like most Indian names 
of places, descriptive designations, but are too much corrupted to bo satisfac¬ 
torily deciphered. 
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their town brought them into direct contact with the white settlements. 
Their frames, enfeebled by dissipation, were an easy prey to the diseases 
which followed in the track of the new population. In 1833, the Asiatic 
cholera found many victims on the Indian Reserve. The Tuteloes, in pro¬ 
portion to their numbers, sufifi <1 the most,. The greater part of the t.rib«.* 
perished. Those who escaped clung to their habitations a few years longer* 
But the second visitation of the dreadful plague in isis completed the 
work of the first. The Tutelo nation ceased to exist. The few survivors 
lied from the Heights to which they have left their name, and took refuge 
among their Cayuga friends. By intermarriage with these allies, the small 

tL J V j 

remnant was soon absorbed ; and in the year 1870, only one Tutelo of the 
full blood was known to be living, the last survivor of the tribe ol stalwart 
hunters a nd daring warriors whom La wson encountered in Carolina a bun 
dred and seventy years before. 

This last surviving Tutelo lived among the Oayugas, and was known to 

them b\ the namt >f Nikon im < >Uouha in tli© Cayuga dialect signifies 

mosquito. Nikonha was sometimes, in answer to my inquiries, rendered 
“mosquito,” and sometimes “little,” perhaps in the sense of mosquito¬ 
like. 11 is Tutelo name was said to bo Waskit eng ; its meaning could not 
be ascertained, and it was perhaps merely a corruption of the English word 
mosquito. At all events, it was by the rather odd cognomen of “Old 
Mosquito/’ that he was commonly known among the whites ; and he was 
even so designated, f believe, in the pension list, in winch ho had a place 
as having served in the war of 1813. What in common repute was deemed 
to be the most notable fact in regard to him was his great age. He was 
considered by far the oldest man on the Reserve. His age was said to ex¬ 
ceed a century; and in confirmation of this opinion it, was related that he 
had fought under Brant in the American war of Independence. My friend, 
Chief George Johnson, the government interpreter, accompanied us to the 
residence of the old man, a log cabin, built on a small eminence near the 
centre of the Reserve. His appearance, as we first saw him, basking in the 
sunshine on the slope before his cabin, confirmed the reports which \ had 
heard, both of his great ago and of Ids marked intelligence. “ A wrinkled, 
smiling countenance, a high forehead, half-shut eyes, white hair, a 
scanty, stubbly beard, fingers bent with age like a bird s claws,' is the 
description recorded in my note book. Not only in physiognomy, but 
also in demeanor and character, he differed strikingly from the grave and 
composed Iroquois among whom he dwelt. The lively, mirthful disposi¬ 
tion of his race survived in full force in its latest member. Ilis replies to 
our inquiries were intermingled with many jocose remarks, and much 
good-humored laughter. 

He was married to a Cayuga wife, and for many years had spoken only 
the language of her people. But ho had not forgotten Ids proper speech, 
and readily gave us the Tutelo renderings of nearly a, hundred words. At 
that time my only knowledge of the Tuteloes had boon derived from the 
few notices comprised in Gallatin’s Synopsis of the Indian Tribes, where 
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they are Hsusod with tho nations of tho Huron Iroquois stock. At the 

same time, the distinguished author, with the scientific caution which 

marked all his writings, is careful to mention that no vocabulary of the 

language was known. That which was now obtained showed, beyond 

question, (hat the language was totally distinct from the Huron-Iroquois 

tongues, and that it was closely allied to the languages of the Dacotan 
family. 

Plie discovery of a tribe of Dakota lineage near the Atlantic coast was 
so unexpected and surprising that at first it was natural to suspect some 
mistake. The idea occurred that the old Tutelo might have been a Sioux 
captive, taken in the wars which were anciently waged between the Iro¬ 
quois and the tribes of the far West. With the view of determining this 

Q 

point, I took the first opportunity, on my next visit to I he Reserve, in 
October, 1870, of questioning the old man about his early history, and 
that of his people. His answers soon removed all doubt. He believed 
himself to be a. hundred and six years old ; and i( so, his earliest recollec¬ 
tions would go back to a time preceding by some years the Revolutionary 
war. At that time his people, the Tuteloes, were living in the neighbor- 
hood of two other tribes, the Saponies and the Patshenins or Botshcnins. 
in the latter we may perhaps recognize the Oehinecchcs, whom Governor 
Spottesw <mm 1, in 1 d)2, enumerated with the Saponies, Toterocs, and two 
other tribes, under the general name of Christanna Indians. Tho Sapo- 
uics and Tuteloes, old Nikonha said, could understand one another's 
. About the language of the Patshenins, 1 neglected to inquire, but 
they wen* mentioned with the Saponies as a companion tribe. When 
the Tuteloes came to Canada with Brant, they parted with the Saponies at 
Niagara Palls, and he did not know what had become of them. His 
father’s name was Onusdwa; lie was a chief among the Tuteloes. His 
mother (who was also a Tutelo), died when he was young, and he. was 
brought up by an unde. He had heard from, old men that the Tuloloes 
formerly lived on a great river beyond Washington, which city lie knew by 
hat name. In early times they were a large tribe, but had wasted away 
through fighting. Their war parties used to go out frequently against 
various enemies. Tho tribes they most commonly fought with were the 
Tuscan u\as, Ken eras, and < Gy u gas. A Her wards his tribe Came to Niagara 
(as he expressed it), and joined the Six Nations. He knew of no Tutelo 
of the full blood now living, except himself. 

'This, with some additions to my vocabulary, was the last information 
which 1 r< reived from old Waskileng, or Nikonha. He died a lew 
months later (on the 21st of February, 1871), before, I had an opportunity 
o! again visiting (he Reserve. There are, however, several half castes, 
children ol PuLgIo mothers by Iroquois fathers, who know the language, 
and by the native law (which traces descent through the female) are held 
to he Tuteloes. One of them, who sat in the council a,s the representative 
of the tribe, and who, with a conservatism worthy of the days of old Sarunt, 
was allowed to retain his seat after his constituency had disappeared, was 
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accustomed to amuse liis grave fellow senators occasionally bv Asserting 
the right, which each councillor possesses of addressing the council in the 
language of his people, —his speech, if necessity requires, being translated 
by an interpreter. In the case of the Tutelo chief the jest, which was duly 
appreciated, lay in the fact, that the interpreters were tfumfounded, and 
that the eloquence uttered in an unknown tongue hail to go without reply. 

From this chief, and from his aunt, an elderly dame, whose (laughter 
was the wife of a leading Onondaga chief, I received a sullioient number 
of words and phrases of the language to give a good idea, of ils grammati¬ 
cal framework. Fortunately, tin*, list of words obtained from tin old Tutelo 
was (wtmsiv'c enough to afford a test of tbecorrectoeasof tin* additional 
information thus procured. The vocabulary and the outlines of grammar 
which have been derived from these sources may, therefore, as far as they 
extend, he accepted as affording an authentic representation of (bis very 
interesting speech. 

There is still, it should he added, some uncertainty in regard to the tribal 
name. 80 far as can be learned, the word Tutelo or Totem (which in 
the Iroquois dialects is variously pronounced Tiutcrih or Tehdlirigh, Te- 
hulili. Tiuteiand Tnlie) has no meaning cither in the TtttelO or the Tro- 
quois language. It may have beam originally a mere local designation, 
which lias accompanied the tribe, as such names sometimes do, in its sub¬ 
sequent migrations. Both of my semi Tutelo informants assured me that 
the proper national name—ortho name by which the people were desig¬ 
nated among themselves—was Ycsang or Yesah, the last, syllable having 
a faint nasal sound, which was sometimes barely audible. In this word 
we probably see the origin of the name, Nahyssan, applied b\ ticderer to 
the t ribis of this slock. John Lederer was a Gernrtn t r:i.\ <■ h r who in 
May, 1670—a year before Captain Batt/s expedition to the Alleghenies— 
undertook, at the charge of the colonial government, an exploring jour¬ 
ney in t he same direction, though not with equal success. He made, how¬ 
ever, some interesting discoveries. Starting from the Falls of the James 
river, he came, after twenty days of travel, to “ Hapon, a village of the 
Nahyssans, ” situale on a bra.ne.li of the Roanoke river. Tlu*s Were, un¬ 
doubtedly. the Saponas whom Captain Batt visited in the follow ing year, the 
kindred and allies of the Tutcloes. Fifty miles beyond Sapon lie arrived 

t Akonatzj. an Island in the same liver. <t The island,” he says “though 

small, maintains many inhabitants, who are fixed in great security, being 
naturally fortified with fastnesses of mountains and water on every 

< 4 jdc in those Akenatzies we undoubtedly sec the Aoonechos of 

Lawson, and the Oehiuoechos mentioned by Governor Spottoswood. I>r. 
Brinton. in bis well known work on the “Myths of the New World." has 
pointed out, also, their identity with the Oceanoeches mentioned by Bever¬ 
ley in his “History of Virginia/’ and in doing so has drawn attention to 

%/ 


* 8oo “ The Discoveries of John Lederer reprinted by O. II. Ihirpcl Cincin¬ 
nati, 1879, p. 17. 
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the very interesting facts recorded by Beverley respecting their lan¬ 
guage.* 

According to this historian, tlic tribes of Virginia spoke languages diflfer- 

ing s<v widely that natives “at a moderate, distance** apart did not under¬ 
stand one another. They had, however, a “general language,** which 
people of dillcrent tribes used in their intercourse with one another, pre¬ 
cisely as ih<* Indians ol the north, acoordh to La I Ionian, used the “Al- 
gonkine, ” and as Latin was employed in most parts of Europe, and the 
Lingua Franca in the Levant. Those are Beverley’s illustrations. He 
thou adds the remarkable statement: “ The general language here used is 
that of the Oceaneeclies, though they have been but a small nation ever 
since these parts were known to the English ; but in what their language 

^ 9 n n ' 

unay diller irom that of the Algonkins I am not able to determine.’’(■ 

Further on he ftwi us the still more surprising information that this “gen- 

eral language” was used by the “priests and conjurors” of the different 
Virginian nations in performing their religious ceremonies, in the same 

manner (he observes) “ as the Catholics of all nations do their Mass in 
the Latin.”| 

The A kenatzies or Occanecches would seem to have been, in some 
respects, the chief or leading community among the tribes of Dakotan 
stock who formerly inhabited Virginia. That these tribes had at one 
time a large and widespread population may be inferred from the simple 
tact that their language, like that of the widely scattered Algonkins (or 
Ojihways) in the northwest, became the general medium of communica¬ 
tion for the people of different nationalities in their neighborhood. That 
they had some ceremonial observances (or, as Beverley terms them, “ado¬ 
rations and conjurations”) of a peculiar and impressive cast, like those of 
the western Dakotas, seems evident from the circumstance that the intru¬ 
sive tribes adopted this language, and probably with it some of these ob¬ 
servances, in performing their own religious rites. We thus have a strong 
and unexpected confirmation of the tradition prevailing among the tribes 
both of the Algoukin and of the Iroquois stocks, which represents them 
as coming originally from the far north, and gradually overspreading the 
country on both sides of the Alleghanles, from the Great Lakes to the moun¬ 
tain fast nesses of the CUerokees- They found, it would seem, Virginia, and 
possibly the. whole country east of the Alleghenies, from the Great Lakes to 
South Carolina, occupied by tribes speaking languages of the Dakotan 
stock. That the displacement of those tribes was a very gradual process, 
sa-nd that the relations between the natives and the encroaching tribes were 
mot always hostile, may be inferred not only from the adoption of the ab¬ 
original speech as the general means of intercourse, but also from the 
terms of amity oil which these tribes of diverse origin, native and intru¬ 
sive, were found by the English to he living together. 

* *See the note on page 303 of Dr Brin ton’s volume, 2d edition, 
f History of Virginia. (1st edition), p. 101. 

J Ibid p, J71. 
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Thai, i in- Tutelo tongue repr sen Is this teral language’* of 'which 

Beverley speaks—this aboriginal Latin of Virginia,—cannot be doubted. 
It may, therefore be deemed a language of no small historical impor¬ 
tance. The fact that this language, which was first obscurely heard of in. 
Virginia two hundred years ago, has been brought to Sight, in our day on 
a far off Reservation in Canada, and there learned from the lips of the 
latest surviving member of this ancient community, must certainly he 
considered one of the most singular occurrences in the historj of science. 

Apart from the mere historical interest of the language, its scientific 
value in American ethnology entitles it to a careful study. As has been 
already said, a comparison of its grammar and vocabulary with those of 
the western Dakota tongues lias led to the inference that the Tutelo 
language was the older form of this common speech. This conclusion 
was briefly set forth in some remarks which I had the honor of addressing 
to tliis Society at the meeting of December 19, 1879, and is recorded in 
the published minutes of the meet ing. Some years afterwards, and after 
the earlier portion of this essay was written, I had the pleasure, at the 
meeting of the American Association fori ho Advancement of Science, held 
in Montreal, in September, 1882, of learning from my friend, the Itev. J. 
Owen Dorsey, of the Smit hsonian Institution, who lias resided for several 
years as a missionary among the western Dakotas, and has made careful 
researches into their languages and history, that they have a distinct tra¬ 
dition that their ancestors formerly dwelt; east of the Mississippi. In fact, 
the more southern Dakotas declare their tribes to be offshoots of the M in 
liebagoes, who till recently resided near the western shore ol Lake Michi¬ 
gan. A comparison of their dialects, made with Mr. Dorsey’s aid, fully 
sustains this assertion. Mere traditionary evidence, as is well known, 
cannot, always be relied on ; but when it corresponds with conclusions 
previously drawn from linguistic evidence, it, has a weight w hich renders 
it a valuable confirmation. 

The portrait of old Nikonha, an accurate photograph, will serve to show, 
better than any description could do, the characteristics of race which dis¬ 
tinguished his people. Tin* full oval outline of face, and tin*, large features 
of almost, European cast, were evidently not individual or family traits, 
as they reappear in the Tutelo half-breeds on the Reserve, who do not 
claim a near relationship to Nikonha. Those who are familiar with the 
Dakotan physiognomy will probably discover a resemblance of type be- 

t, en this last representative of the Virginian Tutelos and their congeners, 

the Sioux and Mandans of the western plains. 

TIIE TUTELO LANGUAGE. 

In the following outline of Tutelo grammar, it has been deemed advis¬ 
able to bring its forms into comparison with those of the western lan¬ 
guages of the same stock. For this purpose the Dakota and Ilidatsa (or 
Minnetaree) languages were necessarily selected, being the only tongues 
of this family of which any complete account lias yet been published. 
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For the Information respecting these languages T am indebted to the Da¬ 
kota < ir: 11 j ini:tr ami Dictionary of the Rev. S. R. Riggs (published in th 

Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge) and the Hidatsa Grammar and 

Dictionary of Dr. Washington Matthews (published in Dr. Slum’s Library 

of American Linguistics)* both of them excellent works, of the highest 
scientific value. 


The Alphabet . 

The alphabetical method which lias been followed by mein writing this 
language, as well as the I roquols dialects, is based on the well known system 
proposal by the I Ion* John Pickering* and nerally follow \ by Ameri¬ 
can missionaries, whose experience has attested its value. The modifica¬ 
tions suggested for the Indian languages by Professor Whitney and Major 
Powell have been adopted, with a few exceptions, which are due chiefly 
to a dr ire to employ no characters that a. re not found in any well fur- 
n ished print ing-ofilce. 

The letters b, d, h, k, l } m, n, p, .<?, t y io, y, z are sounded as in English, 
the* ha ving :d wa\ - ils sharp sound in m< r fhe vowels are sounded 

generally as in Italian or German* with some modifications expressed by 

diacritical marks, thus: 

a, as in father; in accented syllables written d. 
d, like the German a in Mann. 
a, like a In mat, 
a, like a in fall. 

c, like a in fate ; in accented syllables 6. 
like e in met, 

i y like i in machine ; in accented syllables l, 
i , like i in pin . 

o t as in note; in accented syllables o. 
by like the French o in bonne, 
by like o in not. 

u, as in rule , or like oo in pool ; in accented syllables u. 

Uy\ like u in pull, 

u, like u in but; in an accented syllable written it. 
u, like the French u in dur . 

The diphthongs are, ai t like our long i in pine ; aic, like oic in loud ; <h\ 
like oi in boil; iu, like u in pure. 

The consonants requiring special notice are: 
like ah in shine. 

g> always hard, as in go, get, gioe. 
j , like z in azure . 

n, like the French nasal n in an, bon , un. 

g, like the German ch in Loch , or the Spanish j in joven • 
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The sound of Hie English ch in chest is represented by tr ; the j and dg 
in judge by dj. 

The apostrophe (') indicates a slight hiatus in the pronominal ion of a 
word, which is often, though not always, caused by the dropping of a con 
Bonantal sound. 

In general, the diacritical marks over the vowels are omitted, except in i ho 
accented syllable—that is, the syllable on which the stress of voice falls. 
It is understood that when a vowel (other than the u) has a mark of any 
kind over it, the syllable in which it occurs is the accented or emphatic 
syllable of the word. Experience shows that the variations in the sound 
of a vowel in unaccented syllables, within the limits represented by the 
foregoing alphabet, are rarely of sufficient importance to require to be 
noted in taking down a new language. The only exception is in the 
sound m arked u % which occasionally .has to be indicated in unaccented 
syllables, to distinguish it from the u, with which it lias no similarity of 
sound. It is, in fact, more frequently a variation of the d than of any 
other vowel sound. 

Occasionally the accented syllable is indicated by an acute accent, over 
iho vowel. Thismetliod is adopted principally when tin* vowel has a brief 
or obscure sound, as in mrntiU, 1 alone, which is pronounced in a manner 
midway between mixdrU and mirnni. 


Phonology. 

The Tutclo has the ordinary vowel sounds, but the distinction between 
e and L and between o and u is not alwaysclear. The word for “mother” 
was at one time written head, and at another inn; the word for “lie 
steals’' was heard as mo noma and vuneu m<i . In general, however, the 
difference of these vowels was sufficiently apparent. The obscure sound 
of h (or in accented syllables u) was often heard, but when the word 
in which it occurred was more distinctly uttered, this sound was frequently 
developed into a clearer vowel. Thus liuatoi, arm, became histo ; music, 
spring (the season), became mnste : asiihi, white, became asdtii, or (losing 
t he nasal sound) aeai, and so on. The use of the character u (or u) in this 
language could probably be dispensed with. 

The consonantal sounds which were heard were :p (or b),t (or d), k(org), 
h (and q), l, m, n, 8 , to and y, and the nasal h. Neither/, r, nor r was heard, 
and (sh) only as a variant of 8. Harsh combinations of consonants were 
rare. The harshest was that of tsk, as in wagutska , child, and this was not 
frequent.# Words usually end in a vowel or a liquid. A double con - 

* In wagutska (Dakota, koqka), suntka , younger brother (Dak., sunk a); tqofigo 
o rtfuftki, ‘tog (Dak., cuUfca) aiul many similar words, the t in apparently an ab¬ 
solutions sound, inserted by a mere trick or pronunciation. The llidatsa carries 
this practice further, and constant ly introduces the sound of / before the sharp 
s. Tim Tutelo m, foot, becomes Usi in llidatsa; mini, cohl, becomes tsinia^ Ac. 
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nonant at the commencement of a word is rare. It perhaps only occurs 

in the combination (r (tub,) and in contractions, as ksiiThkii, nine, tor 
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It is doubtful if the sonants b, d and g occur, except as variants of the 
surd consonants />, t, and k ; yet in certain words sonants were pretty con¬ 
stantly used. Thus in the pronouns min gi (owe, mine, yingltowe, thine, 
infbtowe, his, the cj was almost always sounded. 

'I he l and n were occasionally interchanged, as in ICini and vd/ri, three, 
letri and nstqi, tongue. In general, however, the two elements seemed to 
he distinct. 'The aspirate was somewhat stronger than the English A, 

O O * 

ami frequently assumed the force of the Gorman cA or tlie Spanish j (rep 
resented in our alphabet by //). Whether there were really two distinct 
sounds or not, could not he positively ascertained. The same word was 
written at one time with A, and at another with q. 

T he nasal n is properly a modification of the preceding vowel, and would 
have been more adequately rendered by n, mark above or below the vowel 
itself; but it has seemed desirable to avoid I he multiplication of such dia¬ 
critical marks, fids nasal is not to he confounded with the sound of tig 
in nng , which is a distinct consonantal element, and in the Polynesian 
dialects often commences a word. In the Tutelo this latter sound only 
occurs before a k or hard g, and is then represented by n. It is, in fact, 
in this position, merely the French nasal sound, modified by Ihe palatal 
consonant. Ihe nasal n is also modified by the labials b and p, before 
which it assumes the sound of m. Thus the Tutelo word for day, na/iambi, 
or (in the construct form) nab amp, is properly a modification of nah alibi 
or nahdnp. In all words in which it occurs, the nasal sound was at times 
very faintly heard, and was occasionally so little audible that it. was not 
noted, while at other t imes an n was heard in its place. The word for knife 
was written at diHeront times maseni and riuimi; that for sky, malbni, matbi, 
manfoi , and -mantoi ; that for day, nah amid ,, nah amp , nahii Tip, and nahdp ; 
that for winter, u:dn /*,, tranrJii, and wan el ; that for one, fibs and non and 
soon. Whether this indistinctness of the nasal sound belongs to the lan¬ 
guage, or was it peculiarity of the individuals from whom the speech was 
learned, could not he satisfactorily determined. 

h.fiiii ^ U age, as has been said, is to terminate every 
word with a vowel sound. When a monosyllable or dissyllable ends with 
a consonant, It is usually in a construct form, and is followed by another 
word grammatically related to it. Thus, hUcpi, axe, Msep mingitowe, my 
axe ; month , a bear, mont nos a, one bear; tcbTiyo (or tqoiM), dog, tronk 
cpisel , good dog ; nahambi , day, nnhdrnp lank three clays. 

The following brief comparative list, extracted from the more extensive 
vocabulary hereafter given, will show the forms which similar words take 
in the allied dialects, Tutelo, Dakota (or Sioux proper) and Hidatsa (or 
Minnetarce) : 
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Tutelo. 

Dakota. 

Hidatsa. 


dti 

ate 

ati 

father 

inn, ftend, henuh 

itia 

hin u, h it, thus 

mother 

td/jutekai 

iakocku, tr ihkr i 

idiqi 

son 

suntka 

suhka 

t sitka m 

younger brother 

lh, ihi 

# 

% 

• 

i 

mouth 

netci , netsi, lefci 

twi 

neji 

tongue 

m 

hi 

t, is a, hi 

tooth 

loti 

dote 

doti, loti 

throat 


si ha 

itsi 

foot 

toasut 

nas u 

tsuala 

brain 

wdyl, waifhi 

toe 

idi 

blood 

all 

tipi 

ati 

house 

nutsehi, w/tsdi 

is ah, miana 

maetsi 

k n i fe 

ml 

wi 

midi 

sun (or moon) 

nihdmpi, nihdhpi ah petit 

map e 

day 

• 

man l 

iniui 

min i 

water 

amdUiy am di 

nut kit 

ama 

land 

tcuilfd , troh'/O 

<2 atika 

mac. nka 

dog 

wdnehi, trdnei 

waui 

mana 

winter 

tahi 

ptah 

mala, 

an tumu 

a sd h i, a s d i, < f se i 

s ah 

atiiki, 0hitki 

white 

( we pi 

sap a 


black 

i>li> wdsi 

zi 

tsi, tsidi 

yellow 

te 

la 

te 

d ead 

sani 

sni 

tsinia 

cold 

not'di, none 

traofra, toantri 

nuks, hietsa 

one 

nombdi 

nohpa 

nop a 

two 

ndtiiy Id at 

yamni 

ddmiy lawi 

three 

topoi 

topa 

topa 

four 

kmthai 

zaptah 

kihu 

live 

akaspe 

qakpe 

a ka at a, akawa 

six 

ndr/omink 

qakowih 

sap a a 

seven 

luta 

yuta, wota 

duli 

to eat 

howet 

it, ttwa 

ha 

to come 

kitci 

ton. tip 

kidici 

to dance 

mahanahka 

yah Wi, nahka 

naka 

to sit, remain 

kteim, kites id, 

kte 

kitahe 

to kill 


It must be borne in mind that llm sounds of m, b, and w are inter¬ 
changeable in the Ilidatsa, anil that </. I, n. and r arc also interchangeable. 

W *09 (3J 

A. similar confusion or interchange of these elements is to some extent ap¬ 
parent in the Dakota a,ml the Tutelo lanimages. Taking this tact into 

* O r j 

consideration, the similarity or rather identity of such words as mi in Tu¬ 
telo ami wi in Dakota,, meaning “sun,” and loti in Tutelo, dote in Dakota, 
and doteoxloteux Hidatsa, meaning “brain,” becomes apparent. 

ritoc. am eh, rniLOS. soc. xxi. ill. c. printed march 31, 1883. 
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The nasal sounds, which are so common in the Dakota and the Tutelo, 
arc wanting in the Hidatsa, while the $ of the two former languages fre¬ 
quently becomes ts in Hidatsa. These dialectical peculiarities explain the 
difference between Ihe words for yoftngi r brother. xuafka/V u., fHtfikk<t. I >a.. 
t8uk<t>, Hi., between w> 9 foot, Tu., and Uni, Hi., between maneni, knife, 
Tu., and maet.il, Hi. It will be noticed that the words in Tutelo are fre¬ 
quently longer and fuller in sound than the corresponding words in tin 
other languages, as though they were nearer the original forms from 
which the words in the various Dakota tongues were derived. 


G HA MM AT I CAL FORMS. 

As is usually the case willi allied longues, the grammatical resemblances 
of the languages of this stock are much more striking and instructive than 
those which appear in the mere comparison of isolated words. 

Substantives and Adjective#. 

The Tutelo, like the Dakota and the Hidatsa, has no inflection of the 
substantive to indicate the plural number; but in both the Tutelo and the 
Dakota, the plural of adjectives is frequently expressed by what may be 
termed a natural inflection, namely, by a reduplication. In the Dakota, 
according to Mr. Riggs, the initial syllable is sometimes reduplicated, as 
ksapa, wise, pi. /cmkMipu ; tanka, great, pi. tanktanka ; sometimes it is the 
last syllable, as war.te, good, pi. wac/ecte ; and occasionally it is a middle 
syllable, as, tan king an, great, pi. t < i n k in h : in y a n . 

Sometimes the adjective in Dakota, takes the suflix pi, which makes the 
plural form of the verb, as wacje, good wifrusta wac'hgl, good men, i. e., 
they are good men. 

l/ O 

Similar forms exist in the Tutelo. The adjective, or some part of it, is 
reduplicated in tine plural, and at the same time a, verbal suffix is fre 
quently if nol always added, thus; ati a pi, good house, pi. ati apipiael , 
good houses (those are good houses); ati lfa.nl, large house, pi. ati ita n - 
tdTbsel ; ati okageJce, bad house, pi. ati okayey ekes el; ati and a , white house, 
pi. ati amnmmel. Occasionally the reduplication takes a peculiar form, 
as in ati hutsha, small house, pi. all kotskuUkaueL In one instance the 
plural differs totally from the singular; ati sal, long house, pi. ati yumpaii- 


Thc plural verbal termination is frequently used without the reduplica¬ 
tion ; as, wahtdke hi (or pi), good man, wahtdke hi tea, (or bite), lie is a good 
man ; pi. wahtdke blhla (or bihtUse), they are good men. So troirje bite, good 
dog (or, it; is a good dog), pi. tcohge bihtise. 

The plural form by reduplication does not appear to exist in the Hi 
datsa. 

The Rev. .T. Owen Dorsey, who has made a special study of the western 
Dakota languages, finds in the Omaha (or Dhegiha) dialect a peculiar 
meaning given to this reduplicate plural of adjectives The following ex 
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uni pins will illustrate this signification. Juiyu, small, becomes in the re¬ 
duplicate form jinjinga, which refers to small objects of ell lie rent kinds or 
sizes. Sagi, firm, fast, hard, makes Htmgi or saglyi, which is employed 
as in the following example : we J hi hide sagl jihnon kanbdhu 1 wish tools 
that are hard, and of different kinds, t hem only. Here the sufllx hndn ex¬ 
presses the meaning of "‘only;” the reduplication of the adjective gives 
the sense expressed by the words “of different kinds.” SUM, black 

w 

makes siwtbe, black here and there, ('dhejti, spotted, becomes gdhejdja 
spotted in many places. Phjt\ bad, makes ]ri flirtji as in uc.kan pipiaji., 
different bad deeds. Ndjinja (apparently a compound or derivative form, 

fn»m /'.•/,■■.». small), means “boy.” /. small man ; on//)),/,)/</. boys of 
different sizes and ages.* It would seem from these examples that, in this 
language the reduplication expresses primarily the Idea of variety, from 
which that of plurality in many cases follows. This meaning is not indi¬ 
cated by Mr. Higgs in his Dakota grammar, and it was not detected by 
me in the Tutelo, but it is not impossible that it actually exists in both 
languages. It is deserving of notice that while no inflection of the noun is 
found in the Iroquois to express plurality, this meaning is indicated in the 
adjective by the addition of s t or hons, affixed to the adjective when it is 
combined with the noun. Thus from kanoTisa, house, and mi/o, hand¬ 
some, we have konofis%yo f handsome house, pi. Iconoushyos, handsome 
bouses. So karcnnaksen, bad song, pi. ka retina ksens } hn(\ songs; kanaka- 
res, long pole, pi. katiakareshons, long poles. 

It is also remarkable that, the peculiar mode of forming the plural, both 

of substantives and of adjectives, by reduplication of the first syllable or 

portion of the word, is found in several Indian languages spoken west of 

Hie Rocky Mountains, and belonging to families entire] v distinct from one 

%/ 

another, and from the Dakota. Thus in the Selish language we have 
Ikons, father, pi. luludas; tana, ear, pi. tun tana ; skultamiqo, man, pi. 
skuUuitamiqO ; quest, good, pi. (jusydest. In the Saha,pfin, pltin, girl, pi. pi 
ptiin : tabs, good, pi. titahs. In the Kizh language, word it, man, pi. wororot; 
trinni, small, pi tvitcynni^ This has been termed, and certainly seems, a 
natural mode of forming the plural. It is therefore somewhat surprising 

" Hud h rOFlrirhul in America i'» a comparatively small group of Linguisti(‘ 

families. It is still more noteworthy that in the Polynesian dialects, which 
in t heir genera,J characteristics differ so widely from the Indian languages, 
this same method ot forming the plural is found, but confined, as in ilie 
Dakota tongues, to tin ) live; thus we have laau tele. Jarire tree, nl. 

. - 4 'v <> w O " X 

laanteldc, large trees; taata ttmUai, good man, pi. taata maitatai, good 
mien ; met halt, sick, pi. wia-hn inahaki, sick (persons). $ This is a subject 
iu linguistic science which merits further investigation. 

1 I am imhibU'U to M r. Dorsey’s letters for t ills and much other information ot 
*?mit in teres t res porting the western languages ot the Dakota stock, forming 
part of his extensive work, which wc may hope will soon lx? published. 

( bibliography and Philology of the IT s, Exploring Expedition under Chas. 
w likes, pp. 531, et seq. 
t Ibid,, p. 244. 
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Nitmtrah. 


The; near resemblance of tlie first seven numerals in llio Tutclo, Dakota, 
and llidatsa is sufficiently shown in the vocabulary. The manner in which 

V • 

the compound numbers are formed is also similar in the three languages. 
In the Dakota ake, again, is prefixed to the simple numerals to form the 
i)umbers above ten, as aJffl wurijidon, eleven ; akc nonpa, twelve. In t he 
Tutclo the same word (usually softened t<> age) is used, w&agenbsai, eleven; 
agemrinbai, twelve. In the llidatsa aqpi (or ahpi), signilying a. part or 
division, is employed, as aqpi-dutlsa, eleven; < iqjyi-dopn , twelve. 

In Dakota, mkUgmna, ten, and nonpa, two, form wUiymna nonpa, 
twenty. In Tutclo the form is the same; pufefca no mb a, tens-t.wo. In 
llidatsa, it, is similar, but the position of the words is reversed, twenty 
being dopa-pitika, two tens. 

The ordinal numbers, after the first, a,re formed in all three language 

by prefixing i or ei to the cardinal numbers, as in Dakota, inohpa, second ; 
iyamni, third; itopa, fourth. In llidatsa, idopa , second; idani, third; 
itopa, fourth. In Tutclo I received einombad, twice; eintini , thrice; eintbpai , 
four t imes. This rendering was given by the interpreter, but I lie t rue 
meaning was probably t lie same as in 1 lie 1 )akola and 11 idatsa. The word tor 
“ first” is peculiar in all three languages; in Dakota, tokahaja in llidatsa, 
Ika, in Tutclo, e 



(/O f. 



In the Tutelo the numerals appear to have different forms; or perhaps, 
more accurately speaking, different terminations, according to the context 
in which they are used. The following are examples of these forms, the 
first or abridged form being apparently used in ordinary counting, and 
the others when the numerals are employed in conjunction, with other 
words. The various pronunciations of my different informants and some¬ 
times of the same informant at different times -are also shown in these ex¬ 
amples. 



Separate. 

Construct. 

Variations. 




f nosen, nusen, nohsai, nohsa. 

1 

710708, 7108 

Tiosai, nonsut ) 

i 

t nos an, nbstiJi, nohsa/i 
r nimbai, not aha, numba, 

2 

nomp 

nomlai -j 

nohmbai, non pa, nbtnbah, 
L nombaq 

3 

lat , ft an 

71 ani 

land, lanih, taniq 

4 

top 

tophi 

toba , top ah 

5 

/cine, kimn 

kimhai 

kimhahi 

0 

a gas or aids, 1 
afetisp j 

akdspe 

okas pc, alaspei, agespeq 

7 

stiff bin 

sagomei 

so go nn, sagbuiiq, sagorn ink 

8 

p a Ian 

palani 

palaniq 

9 

8(i oy san, ksanlc 

laahkai 

kasankai, ksakai 

10 

patch, t/u!cfc y 

pmtskai 

butqkai, putskahi, putskan 

11 

agenosai 


aginosa i, a kinosai 



[Male. 



Separate. 


12 

agenomba 

IB 

agelani 

14 

agetoha 

15 

agegisai 

1(1 

agrgdspe 

17 

ageaogdmi 

18 

(tgepafdni 

If) 

ag< kesonko 

20 

putaka nombciy | 


pntrko nombai) 

30 

pnUka nam 

40 

putska to hoi 

100 

ukeni noaii 

1000 

ukf iii putakai 


Construct Forms ami Variations. 

<ig in o m ha i, a hin o mba i 
tigilali, okildni 
a kitPpa 
akikimhai 
akiknapei 
akisagomei 

akifpalali 

akikasaMai 

putsJca nombai 
pataka lani 


okeni 


The numeral follows the noun which it qualifies. If the noun termi¬ 
nates in a vowel not. accented, the vowel is usually dropped, while the 
numeral assumes its const,uclor or lengthened form, and is sometimes 
closed with a strong aspirate. Thus, from mi/idhi ’, woman, we have mihan 
nos a or mihon nonfat, one woman; mi/tan nontbaq, two women; mihan hi nig, 
three women, &o. From termyo or /<; >n Id, dog, tconk nostih, one dog; 
tcontc nowbttq, two dogs. From nionti, bear, mont noadhy one hear; motif 
nombah, two hears. From nahnmhi, day, nahdmp nosah , one day, nahomp 
nanibai, two days ; nohoonp tang . three days, «fcc. It will hr* seen that the 
dropping of the final vowel ofthc noun has the effect of giving a sharper 
sound to the preceding consonant. When the final vowel is accented, no 
change takes place in the noun ; thus a/%, house; oti nonsai, one house; afi 
nonbai, two houses; ail hi nig , three houses, &c. 

No such difference between the simple and the construct forms of the 
numerals appears to exist either in the Dakota or in the ITidatsa. Tins is 
one evidence, among others, of the greater wealth of inflections which 
characterizes the Tutelo language. 


Pronouns. 


There are in the Tutelo, as in the Dakota, two classes of pronouns, the 
separate pronouns, and the affixed or incorporated pronouns. The former, 
however, are rarely used, except for the purpose of emphasis. In the 
Dakota the separate pronouns are miye or niir. I, niye, or niq, thou or ye, 
?//£, or v>, he or they, and vn \'iye or nn\:ic, we. In the Tutelo, mini sig¬ 
nifies I or \vc, yi>n, thou or ye, ini , lie or they, which was sometimes 
lengthened to iniainhe, A still more emphatic form is made with the ter¬ 
mination adi or 8<irii, giving the sense of “alone,’ or rather perhaps 
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* sc 1 f, ’ fur which moaning the Dakota employs the separate pronouns 
already given, while the Hidatsa has a special form ; thus : 

Tutelo. Dakota. Hidatsa. 

misdi or 7 uiadni miyc (m ic) rnu/ki I myself (or I alone) 

yin a i f or yesdui iviye (ui<i) niyki thou 

e b a if u a i or isdn i iye (/<;) iyki he 

maenai or maexdui nhkiye (unki <;•) midoki we 

The Dakota uiikiye is said to bo properly a dual form The Tutelo appa¬ 
rently, like the Hidatsa, lias no dual. 

*/ / * 

The affixed or incorporated pronouns have in the Tutelo, as in the 
Dakota and Hidatsa, two forms, nominative and objective. Those forms 
in the three languages are very similar : 

Tutelo. 


ma, >ra 

ya, ye 


• ■V • 


1 liikota. 

Hidatsa. 


Nominali ve . 

wa, we 

met 

I 

V<h ye 

da ( no) 

I lion 

k y n u 


wo 

Objective. 

ma> mi 

■ mi 

me 

ni 

di (ni) 

thee 


* 

i 

him 

v h 


us 


mi, m 
y i, h i 
e, ei, i 

raae, mcii, wae, wai 
The objective forms are also used in all those languages as possessive 
pronouns, and they are allixed as nominatives to neuter or adjective verbs, 
in the first and second persons. The third personal pronoun is not ex¬ 
pressed in the verb, at least in the singular number. In the plural the 
Tutelo indicates this pronoun by an inflection, both in the nominative, and 
the objective. Thus hahewa, he says, hahehla, they say ; nimcioa, 1 see 
him, minehla, I see them. 

The Hidatsa makes no distinction between the singular and the plural 
of the possessive pronouns. Mi signifies both my and our, di, they and 
your, and i. his and their. The Dakota distinguishes the plural by adding 
the particle pi to the noun. The Tutelo adds ptii to the noun in the 
second person, and sometimes In or kai to the third. With nouns signify¬ 
ing relationship, the Dakota indicates the possessive pronoun ol the third 
person by adding ku to the noun. The Tutelo sometimes adds ka or kill not 
only in this person, but in the firsthand third persons, as shown in the fol¬ 
lowing example: 

Tutelo. 


Dakota. 


suhka 

suntka 


mimhka 

wurlntk 

my 

yisunka 

yimnik 

tliy 

suhkaku 

esujdka or CHunikai 

liis 

%V kin u nlcap i 

maimhtkai 

our 

v imhkftpi 

ynuhtkapui 

your 

sunkapi 

emi atkai 

their 


younger bro'her 


i ( 


i i 


<< 


i i 


C i 


i i 


c i 


C ( 


(( 


i i 


i < 


i i 



[Male. 



*u*.y 


JKJl I« 


In 11 1 (3 Tutclo an e is sometimes 
in ati, house, which makes 

mdti mv house 

•/ 

eydti thy “ 

idli his 


prefixed to the possessive pronouns, as 


11 


cm (inti 
cydlipui 

< dHAei 


our house 
your “ 
their “ 


In this case the final vowel of the pronouns /r/and yi is elided before the 
initial a of the noun. So in mineuca % 1 see him, the vowel of the prefixed pro¬ 
noun ‘) 7 ici . I. is elided before the vowel of the verb tnewa-, to see. Some 
other euphonic changes of the possessive pronoun in the Tutclo are shown 
in the following example : 


1 )akot a. 

T n tc 1 o. 


pa • 

pamiy 

head 

mapa 

mimpa suiy 

my head 

nip a 

yinpasui. 

thy 

pa 

epasui. 

his 

itnpapi 

emankpdBuip 

our hea 

n ipapi 

eyinkpasupui 

your t( 

papi 

epami-lei 

their “ 


In Tutclo, tdf \ my father, is an anomalous form, used instead of mat\ 
or emiU'. With the other atlixes the word becomes//ri/’ (or itdti), thy father, 
eat\ his father (or their father), etna at* 9 our father, cydtpui, your father. 

y\ ^ood example of the use of the prefixed personal pronouns in the Tu- 
t,elo is shown in the word for son. There were slight differences in the 
forms received from two of my informants, as here given : 


wiieka 

witekai 

my son 

yit eka 

yitekai 

thv son 

If 

eteka 

etekai 

his son 

nuinkteka 

emanktekai 

our son 

yitekabui 

yitekabui 

vour soil 

eteka 

etekahlei 

their son 


Minch'' mv uncle (in Dakota midek<:i) is thus varied : YineV, thy uncle 

% * * 

(Dal j, v iih his uncle (Dak. deqitku), emainek, our uncle, eim \ 

puL your uncle, cinch:' or cine hi-lei, their uncle. 

In the word for brother, injirmmbdi (or inkiriumbai), the possessive pro¬ 
nouns are inserted after the first syllable, and in this instance they arc 
used in the nominative form : 


• *v 

in 



i / r i> 





• / • 


my brother via ting in nmh a i our brother 

ihyaynnmbdi thy brother myayimunbahui your brother 

his brother inyiginumbdi their brother 

The Dakota and llidatsa have lengthened forms of the personal pro¬ 
nouns to indicate property in things, or “transferable possession.” These 

Ore in llic former, mi! a, my. nit a, thy, and fa., In as nut a ,>ospc, my a\e, 

nita-quake, thy dog. 'Those pronouns are also used with koda, friend, and 
kite una, comrade. In llidatsa main , dita (for ni.ta), and it a, are used in a 
similar manner. In the Tutclo the pronouns of this lorm occurred in a 
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few examples, but only with certain words of personal connection or rela¬ 
tions, in which their use seems to resemble that of the Dakota pronouns 
with the words meaning “comrade” and “friend.” dims wo heard 
witaoutnki, my husband, yitdma uki, thy husband, eta man hi, her hus¬ 
band. So wHami/uu , my wife (i. e, my woman), yUamlhvn , thy 
wife; and witagutchai, my son, i. e. “my boy,” from wngnfr- 
l(ti, boy (evidently the same word as the Dakota koqfar, young 
man). In the latter example witugiUcldU, apparently expresses a lower 
bond or sense of relationship than wilekai ,— not “my child,” but “my 
boy,” or “my youth,” who may leave me and go elsewhere at any time. 

In Tutelo the pronouns indicating property or “transferable pos¬ 
session” were commonly found in a separate and apparently compound 
form, following the noun, which was then sometimes (though not always) 
beard in the shortened or “construct” form. Tims with hisepi, axe, we 
have : 


/utep 9 migtfowi 
ymyUowi 





V* 1 f / 


VJ%'ll) (HI 




(or 

thy axe 
«/ 

his axe 



my axe 



v C'O r; 








>’ nwhgVowi 

i <~ 

% Ufa 

gilohnei 



our axe 
your axe 
their axe 


Bo sdn, bed, has sds minjitowi, my bed, stis yiryjitowi, thy bed, sets yt 
tom, his bed. 

With tqonyo, dog, we find a different form : 



u 


'/(■it 


tmjn 


m y dog 

V w 

tliy dog 
t Congo cohfdmpi his dog 


icon 



\ Imni 


tyingo maokinvpi (or mah/dmpi) 
tqongo yahkimj in 
t c s ong o A 'impend 


our dog 
Vo 11 rdog 

i/ o 

their dog 


The first of these forms, mujifmri., Are., is evidently the same that ap¬ 
pears in the Dakota initawa, mine, witawa , thine, tawa t Ins, rmldtaiM, ours. 
'The Hidatsa has similar forms, matamae, difutnae, and itamne , often pro¬ 
nounced matawae, nitaime , and itawae. Dr. Matthews regards them as 
compounds formed by pr< fixing the pronouns mala, dita (nit,a) and ita 1o 
the noun mm (or wne) signifying personal property, which seems a very 
probable explanation. 

The form wahkimpi may be similarly explained. In Dakota ldpd signi¬ 
fies, to keep for me, and Jdyi, to hold or contain. The sense of property or 
possession is apparently implied, and tyongo waJddmpi in Tutelo probably 
means “the dog my properly,” or “the dog l have.” 

The possessive pronouns are used by themselves in Tutelo in the follow¬ 




ing affirmative and negative forms : 


mimigVom (or wdmiyitowe, or 
yiTigitom (yingilom , yink tlowi) 
ingUowi (inyitowe, inkitowi) 
maggitowi (or mahgtfoim , or nu 
yirigitomhui (or yin d 
gitonuesel (or hitohftesel) 




d\ 





mine, or, it is mine 
thine, or, it is thine 
his, or, il is his 
ours, or, it is ours 
yours, or, it is yours 
theirs, or it is theirs 
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Negative Form. 







u L h 

kiny-iyUonah 
onah 





k i Ttf/ itj l,(o m bo t u t n 

kigitoaneiuiu 


it. is not, mine 
it is not thine 
it is not his 
it, is not ours 
it is not yours 
it, is not theirs 


The proper form of the first personal affirmative is doubtless mipVowi 
(or mihitowe). In inimigitomi the first syllable is evidently from the sepa¬ 
rate pronoun mini , T, used for emphasis. In the Dakota the forms ?nit/e 
mi (at ra, me, mine, nit/ 6 nitawa, thee, thine, At., arc used for the same pur 
pose. 

The negative form is not found in either the Dakota or the Ilidatsa, and 
may be regarded as another instance of the greater wealth of inflections 
possessed by the Tutelo. 

The following are the interrogative demonstrative and indefinite pro¬ 
nouns in the Tutelo, so far as they were ascertained. The Dakota, and 
Ilidatsa are added for comparison : 


Tutelo. 

e fated , or he ton 
a ken. kaka 
etuk 
t >kenun 
tcwal l fumed 


Dakota. 


(tore 

(oka 


[/ u nt( 


tenia ; tonaka 
tntretawa 


11 idatsa. 
tape 
to pa 
to ; tuei 
tnamt 
tope, ito mac. 


vek(\ or velkiii ,* heik i de 


* i * 



yah an ; hiltna ; end 
oh on, or oho 
htoky huh, dkahdk 


lie : ka 
ota 

owosiu ; iifuqpa 


\i ; kini 

ido ; hi/to 


ahu 

etso. ; qakalieta 


who ? 

what ? 

which ? 

how many? 

% 

\\ hose (is it) V 

> J 

this 

that 

many 

all 


The general resemblance of most of t hese forms is apparent;. In the Tu 
telo for “ whose ? ’' which might, have been written tcieo eV unmet. we see 

W 1/ 

the affix ot the possessive pronoun (yltowc) in fleeted to make an interroga¬ 
tive form. 'The Dakota and Ilidatsa use the aflix (tnica and tamae) with¬ 
out. the inflection. 

The Verb . 

There an i wo \ ©ry st riking peculiar! t i»*s in w liich the Dafcota and I [idatsa 
dialects differ from most, if not all, Indian languages of other stocks. 
These are: firstly, the manner in which the personal pronoun is incorpo¬ 
rated with the verb; and, secondly, the extreme paucity or almost, total 
absence of inflections ot' mood and tense. In the first of these peculiarities 
t he 'Pulido resembles its western congeners ; in the second it differs from 

(T1 

them in a marked degree—more widely even than the Latin verb differs 
irom the English. Tin •sr two characteristics require to he separately noted. 

In most Indian languages the personal pronouns, both of the subject 
and of the object, are in some measure either united with the verb <>r in- 

IMtOC. AMUR. PHILOS, sue. XXL 111. n. TUT NT KP MARCH iU, 1881k 
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dicated by an inflection. The peculiarity which distin guishes the languages 
of the Dakotan stock is found in the variable position of these incorporated 

pronouns. They may be placed at the beginning* at the end* or between 

any two syllables of the verb. The position of the pronoun is not, how¬ 
ever, arbitrary and dependent on the pleasure of the speaker. It appears 
to bo. fixed for each verb, according to certain rules. These rules, bow 
ever, seem not yet to have been fully determined, and thus it happens that 
a Dakota dictionary must give the place of the pronoun in every verb, 
precisely as a Latin dictionary must give the perfect tense of every verb 
of the third conjugation. Thus, for example, in the Dakota proper, knr s ku, 
to bind (or rather “he binds”), makes wa ka^kd, I. bind, ya k<ikc,/ % thou 
Wildest.; manon, lie steals, makes mawiirum, I steal, may (won, thon steal est; 

a nd ri lie thinks, makrs &($&% mi, I I liink, t irmi ni. I hoii I hinkrsl, tin* siif 

fixed pronouns receiving a peculiar form. In the Ilidatsa, he loves, 

makes maA \klecj> t 1 love, dathou lovesl ; eke, he knows, becomes 
cma,/.c, I know, and eda ,/r, thou knovvest ; and kUuikike, he makes good, 
becomes kttsa/Ufa mm, I make good, and /dtsrt hiknki, thou makest good. The 
Tutelo has the pronouns sometimes prefixed, and sometimes inserted ; no 
instances have been found in which they are sullixed, but it is by no 
means improbable that such cases may occur, as verbs of this class are not 
common in either of the former lan guages, and our examples of conjugated 
verbs in Tutelo are not very numerous. 


Among them are the following : 


1. Verbs with prefixed pronouns: 


ya lakpexe, thou drinkest 
wa lak.pfae, I drink 
hiantkupeiea } lie sleeps 



wa hiiihtkdpeuMt I sleep 


teiod, he is dead 
yltewa, thou art dead 
wi tetm, I am dead 

2. The verbs in which the pronouns are inserted seem to be the most- 
numerous class. The following are examples: 

hahewciy be says 
hayi/ietm, thou sayest 
hawahetm, I say 


mti/uuuihku, lie sits down 
mahay\nahka t thou sit,lest down 
qnahuxw in an hi, 1 sit, down 

inksehn, he laughs 
inyukseha, thou laughest 
ihw&hseha, I laugh 

ohdta, lie sees 
oynJuHa, thou seest 
owwhd'iLy 1 see 
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The pronouns may be thus inserted in a noun, used with a verbal sense. 
Tims wahia to* or wuhtakai, man or Indian, may be conjugated: 

waldakai, he is an Indian 
way\htakai, thou art an Indian 
wamxhlafcai, I am an Indian 

It is remarkable, however, that the pronoun of tlie first, person plural 
is usually (though not always) prefixed. Thus from maJuindnka, he sits 
down, we have (as above) mahamuuinka, I siUlown, and innnkniahananka, 
wc sit down. So, \w\xinksoha (or sometimes wa inkxeha), we laugh, and 
ma ohata, we see. On the other hand, we find 4amank/o wa, we say, from 
hahewa, ho says, making (as above) baww/iewa, I say. 

The word manon. he steals, has in Dakota the pronouns inserted, as is 
shown if) the examples previously given* The similar word in Tutelo, 
man dm a or mawtumt, has them prefixed, as yhuanoma, I hou stealest, nut- 
manonia , I steal. But on one occasion this word was given in a different 
form, as manmdam , he steals; and in t his example the pronouns were in- 
serte.d, the form of the first personal pronoun, and ol the verb itself in that 
person, being at the same time varied, as mayimindaiu, thou stealest, ma- 
mi turndown > 1 st cu\l. In Dakota the place of the pronoun is similarly varied 
bv a ehanire in the form of the verb. Thus baksa, to cut <>(1 with a knife, 

4/ n 

makes bawhfesa, I cut off (with the pronoun inserted), while /cakua, to cut 
oil with an axe. makes wa Idkrn, I cut off (with the pronoun prefixed), and 
so in other like instances. 

Tin* other peculiarity of the Dakota and 1 lidatsa languages, which has 
been referred to, viz., the paucity, or rather absence, of all changes of 
mood and tense which can properly be called inflections, is in striking 
cont rast with the abundance of these changes which mark the Tutelo verb. 
The difference is important, especially as indicating that the Tutelo is 
the older form of speech. It is an established law in the science of linguistics 
that, in any family of languages, those which are of t he oldest formation, 
or, in other words, which approach nearest to the mother Speech* are the 

most highly inflected. The derivative or more recent tongues are distin 
guished by the comparative fewness of the grammatical changes in the 
vocables. The difference in this respect between the Tutelo and the west¬ 
ern branches of this stock is so great, that they seem to belong to different 
categories or irenera in the classification of languages. The Tutelo may 
properly be styled an inflected language, while the Dakota, the Ilidatsa, 

ami apparently all the other western dialects of the stock, must be classed 

among agglutinated languages, the variations of person, number, mood 

O » .7 0 O C* A • 

and tense being denoted by affixed or inserted particles. 

Thus in the Ilidatsa there is no difference, in the present tense, between 
l he singular and the plural of a verb. Kidirj signifies boili ‘he loves” 
and “they love makkif*^i, “ I love,” and “we love.” In the future a 

distinction is made in the first and second persons. BakM&c&di signifies 
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"llmu wilt love,” of which dakklecidiha is Hie plural, “ye will love.” In 
I hi.- language lliore is no mark of any kind, even by affixed particles, 1<> 
distinguish the present, tense from the past, nor even, in the third person, 
1 o d isi inguish Ihelulure from the other tenses, Kidl < * / s i ig n i ( i < ■ s he loves lie 

> O ’ 

loved, and lie will love. The Dakota is a little better furnished in this 
w;i v. The plural is distinguished from the singular by the addition of the 

particle pi, and in the first, person by prefixing the pronoun an, they, in 

%/ * 

lieu of wa or we, i. d ims ka<;kd, lie hinds, becomes kaejea, pi, they hind. 
WakiH^a, 1 hind, becomes uh/.vr/.wpi, we hind. No distinction is made 
between the present; and the past tense. Kackd is both he hinds and lie 

* i 

bound r l he particle kta, which is not printed and apparently not pro¬ 
nounced as an alli.v, indicates the future. 11, sometimes produces a slight 
euphonic change in the final vowel of the verb, ddius kdnlee kta, lie will 
hind, hitcj:(t\\\ kta, 1 hey will hind. All other distinctions of number and 
tense arc indicated in these two languages by adverbs, or by the general 
cont ext of the sentence. 

In lieu ot these scant and imperfect; modes of expression, the Tutelo 
gives us a surprising wealth ol verbal forms, ddie distinction of singular 
and plural is clearly shown in all the persons, thus: 


ope,wa, he goes 
oyapewa, thou goest 
owapewa, I go 


opr/iehla t they go 
oyapepna, ye go 
inaopewa, we go 


Of lenses there arc many forms, ddie termination in ewa appears to be 
of an aorist, or rather of an indefinite sense. Opewa (from opa, to go) may 
signify both he goes and he went. A distinctive present is indicated by 
the termination owa ; a distinctive past, by oka; and a, future by ta o veto, 

* tif # a i 

Thus from lie, to kill, we have waklewa , I kill him, or killed him, wuk- 
t count ; I am killing him. and walieta, I will kill him. oldta, In* sees 
it, becomes ohatioka, liesaw it formerly, and ohaiela , lie w ill see it. Opewa, 
be goes (or went), becomes opeta, lie, will go, inllce.ted as follows: 


opitta, he will go 
ot/apeta, thou wilt go 
owapefa, 1 will go 


opv.hehla, they will go 
oyapete-pa , yc will go 
maopetd, we will go 


I lie inflections for person and number in the distinctively present; tense, 
ending in oma, are shown in the following example : 


inaf/iodtna, he is sick 
wayin r finom,a, thou art sick 
wamecjiridnia, I am sick 

Ohdfa, he sees it, is thus varied : 

ohaia, he sees it 
oyahala, thou seest it 
oioahata, I see it 


wayin/>iihrm, they are siek 
way in findaipo, ye are sick 
man jWiKjindma, we are siel-c 


oka(eIda, they see it, 
oyahathna, ye see it, 
vuiohata, wc see it, 
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oh a t idka , he saw it. 
oyahatiokn , thou sawest it 
owahatibka } 1 saw it 

olidteta, lie will see it 
oyuhat'cta , thou wilt see it 
oioahatetUy 1 shall see it 


ohatiokehla, they saw it 

* 4 # 

oyahatiokeioa , ye saw it. 
maohatioka , we saw it 

olmtethhla, they will see it 
oyahutethiui , ye will see it 
maohd:'eta y we shall see it 


The following examples will show the variations of person in the aorist 
tense : 


hahewtt , he says 
hayihetr<i , thou sayest 
hawaheuoa , I say 

hVinhuleu'd, he is hungry 
yttihnindflina, thou art hungry 
v//// 1 hui/dieted, l Innigry 


ha he Ida, they say 
hay the pud , ye say 
hamanhhem* we say 

/ 7 hn in dese, they a re h u nap* v 
hVmimicpna , ve are hungry 
mahkihniniieioay we are hungry. 


Waki.iupt itoa y T remember it, an aorist form, becomes in tin*, preterite 
wakohxpt o\a, and, in I lie future, -wakcTutpela. It is thus varied in the aorist 
aud past tenses : 


tcukouspeu'd., 1 remember it 
yakompewa , thou remembercst it 
kikonspmoa, lie rememhers it 

wakori'tpeoka, T remembered it 
yatcumpeokd, thou rememberedst it 
kikouspeoku, Ini remembered it 


makikompewa, we remember it 
yakohxpepua, ye remember it. 
ldkohxpehela , they remember it 

makikvmpcbka , we remembered it 
yakomptpuyokd , ye remembered it; 
frifcom pelt'd ka, they remembered it 


In several instances verbs were heard only in the inflected forms. For 
the simple or root-form, which doubtless exists in the language, we are 
obliged to have recourse to the better known Dakota language. Thus 
opcwiiy he went, and opeia % he will go, indicate a root opa, In* goes, which 
is actually found in the Dakota. 

So mandma. (which is probably a distinctively present tense), and man* 
omlftni, both meaning lie steals, indicate a briefer root-form which we find 
in the Dakota uiauoTi, havingthe same meaning. Mahbuuiy which is proba¬ 
bly a contraction of nuxHondmci, is thus varied : 


maud indy he steals 
yinmubntdy thou stcalest 
i Hainan bma t I steal 


nianohnese, thev steal 
yinmnompua, yo steal 
mankmanbma , we steal 


From these examples it is evident that there are variations of inflect ion, 
which, if the language were better understood, might probably be classi¬ 
fied in distinct conjugation Ollier Instances of these \ ariat ions u ill be 

given hereafter. 

It is well known that in the Iroquois, Algonquin, Cherokee, and other In¬ 
dian languages, of different stocks, there are many forms of the verb, nega- 
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tivc. interrogative, desiderative, and the like, which arc among the moat 

i / 

notable characteristics of those languages, and add much to their power of 
expression. The Tutelo has several of these forms, but none of them arc; 
found in the Dakota or llidatsa, both of which express the meaning of 
these forms by adverbial phrases or other circumlocutions. The negative 
form in Tutelo is made (in a manner which reminds us of the French ne- 
pas) by prefixing k or fei to the affirmative and suffixing tut. The tense ter¬ 
minations omety own, and eim, become ona and end in this form : 


inkseha, he laughs 

ihtmkuchd, I laugh 
icumc(jinbm.a, I am sick 
t cakfctoa, l killed him 



:laka. 1 * 



*aK 


wakitown, I am killing him 
yahbt.na , he is coming 


kinkxehna, lie does not laugh 
kinwahmltna, I do not laugh 

7 Q 

kiwameylnbna, I am not sick 
kiwakierta, I did not kill him 
kowaklakna , I do not speak 
kmaktebnUy lam not killing him 
kiahona, he is not coming 

* CJ 


luTi'mehna, he is not laughing, is thus varied in the present tense : 


kinknehtia. he is not laughing' 

w C ^.,1 o 

kinyakmhna, thou art not laughing 
kinmikaekna, l am not laughing 


klnksehanena, they arc not laughing 

km'wh puna, ye are not laughing 

kirnatnkxehna , we arc not laughing 


The interrogative form terminates in o, as: 


yakte>na, thou killedst him 
yakfeoma, thou art killing him 
yateta, thou will kill him 
yatttoa, thou d wed lest 
aletea, he is going 


yaktewo, didst thou kill him? 
yakleontno, art thou Idling him? 
yakfvto, wilt thou kill him? 
toko yatiwo , where dost thou dwell ? 
toka alcwo, where is he going? 


It is evident that this form is an inflection, pure and simple. It isa vowel 
change, nnd not in any manner an agglutinated particle. Ii takes the place 
of that, elevation of tone with which we conclude an interrogat ive; sentence 

CD 7 

and which, strange to say, is not heard among the Dakotas. Mr. Higgs re¬ 
marks that “unlike the English, the voice falls at the close of all inter¬ 
rogative sentences/' 

The dosrclerative form appears to be expressed by the affixed particle hi 
or be, but the examples which, were obtained happened to be all in I he 
negative, thus: 


owapewa, Igo 

opeJese, he is going, or will go 
hawilewa , I come 
waktewa, I kill him 


kowapebina , I do not wish to go 
kopebenw, he does not wish to go 
HwUcMna , I do not, wish to come 
kvwaktehina , 1 do not wish to kill him 


The imperative mood is distinguished apparently by a sharp accent on 
the final syllable ol the verb, which loses the sign of tense* Thus from the 
njb, to give (in Dakota and llidatsa, kit), which appears in mituiybioa, I 
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give lo you, we lmve, in Hie imperative, mam Mingo, give me a knife. 
kitese or kitvsel, he kills him, gives kite tqoTiH, or tqonk* kite, kill the dog. 

In the western languages of the Dakota stock, certain particles prefixed 
to the verb play ail important part in modifying the meaning. Thus in 
Dakota and Hidntsa the prefix pa signifies that the action is done with the 
hand. From ksa, Dak., meaning separate, we have pa km, to break with the 
hand; from qu, Hid., to spill, paqu , to pour out with the hand. r l lie Da¬ 
kotas, Ilidatsa ada (for ana) are prefixes showing that the action is done 
with the foot. The Dakota ya, Ilidatsa da (often pronounced ra or la) 
show that, the act, is done with tin* mouth. Ka (Dak.) and dak (Hid.) in¬ 
dicate an act done by a sudden, forcible impulse, <&c. Attempts were made 
to ascertain whether similar prefixes were employed in the Tutelo speech. 
It was found that in many cases the latter had distinct; words to express 
acts which in the western languages were indicated by these compound 
forms. Still, a sufficient number of examples were obtained to show that 
the use of modifying prefixes was not unknown to the language. Thus 
the root kusa, which evidently corresponds with the Dakota km, signifying 
separat ion, occurs in the following forms : 

nantkmml, he breaks it off with Ihe foot 
latkumel, he bites it off 
tikuswel , lie breaks it off by pushing 
lakaUusml, lie cuts it oft with an axe 

The Dakota wot, signifying action with the foot, is evidently found, with 
some modification, in the Tutelo nantlcusisel above quoted, and also in nan- 
kokixtk, to stain]) with the foot, and in konaqlotisv.l, to scratch w ith the 
foot. So the cutting, pushing, or impulsive prefix, Iakov taka, which ap¬ 
pears in lakatkumd, is found also in letkalkusisel, he ruts open, lakaspota, 

to cut off in pieces, htkamse, to chop, lakapleh , to sweep the lloor. La, 
which in latkusixel indicates action with the mouth, is found also in lak- 
pese, to drink, and perhaps in yilandha , to count or rend, which has the 
corresponding prefix ya in the Dakota word ya ca, of like meaning 
The affixed or incorporated pronouns arc used with transitive verbs to 
form what are called by the Spanish writers on Indian grammar transitions, 
that is, to express the passage of the action from the agent or subject to 
t he object. This usage is governed by very simple rules. In the Dakota and 
Ilidatsa the rule prevails, that when two affixed pronouns come together, 
the one being in the nominative case and the other in the objective, the 
objective always precedes the nominative, as in mayaki q’n (Dak.) mo¬ 
tion bindesi, ditnakidrei (Kid.) thec-I-love. In the Dakota the third per¬ 
sonal pronoun is in general not expressed ; kar.’rd signifies both he lends, 
and lie binds him, her, or it; wak/irka is I bind, and I bind him, Ac. In 
the Ilidatsa, this pronoun is not expressed in the nominative, but in the 
Objective it is indicated hy Ihe pronoun i prefixed to the. verb, a Md he 
loves ; ikideqi, he loves him, her or it. 

The Tutelo, as far as could lie ascertained, follows the usage of the Dakota 
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in regal’d to the third personal pronoun (which is not expressed) but diffeis 
from both the other languages, at least in some instances, in the order of 
the pronouns. The nominative aflix occasionally precedes the objective, 
as in m ay uiewii, E-thee-soe. \ e.t in kohinn n,\'\s i vme-thou -slruckest 
(where the prououns arc inserted), this order is reversed. I he Mile on 
which these variations depend was not ascertained. Owing to the diffi¬ 
culties o I an inquiry carried on through the medium ol a double translation 
(from English into Cayuga or Onondaga, and from the. latter into Tute i<>). 
it was not easy to gain a clear idea ol the precise meaning ol many ol the 
examples which were obtained. An Endian when asked to translate I 
love Mice,” or “ thou lovest me,” unless he is an educated man, <u pci- 
fectly lh.mil iar with the. language in which he addre.ssed, i& apt to become 
perplexed, and to reverse the meaning of the pronouns. The following 
examples, however, will suffice lo show that the system ol tiausitions exists 
in the Tut.elo, though they do noli enable us to analyze and reconstruct it 
completely. Many other examples were obtained, but are omitted from 

a doubt of their correctness, 

w aided ma, I am killing him 

miikteoma (for ioayiktebiuci) I am killing thee 

miktebma he is killing me 
yakiednia, thou art killing hi in 
kiteomel, lie is killing them 

* inewa , he sees him (or he saw him) 
mine tea, I. see him (qu. niineioa , lor nut- 
mayinewa, I see thee 
miinewa, lie sees me 
yiinewa , he sees thee 
miinehla , they see me 





yandosteka, ho |oves him 
yandornMeka , he loves me 
yandoyisteka, he loves thee 
yandowasteka, I love him 
yandoyasteka, thou lovest him 
ymdoyiHeha, lie loves thee 

ma n h l> t u dosteh i (qu. vu t ikia tit toy u< t ek(t>) , we love thee 

maidlandontekanfine, we love them 

waiyandon(eka, lie loves us 

miiyandoyi.u(ctea , thou loved us 

yamlostekmiese f he loves them (or they love him) 

yandomulekana, they love me 

kohinanhimi, he struck (or strikes) him 
kohinmikyih % tea, he struck thee 
kohinanmihImt, he struck me 
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kohiruthteah%wa, I struck him 
kohinanya/nwa , thou struckest him 
kohinankwiyahiwa, thou slruckest me 
kohinanmankihiwa, we struck him 

gi/cbha (or kikdhtx ), he calls to him 
wigikoha, I call to him 

waingikoha, (for wnyingikoha ), I call to thee 
inytkolilse (for yingikofiise), he calls to thee 
tnjikopoiesc, he calls to you 
. minjikoha, he calls to m3 
yigikoha , thou callest. to him 
ingikopua , they call to you 
gikohanese, they call to them 

From the foregoing examples it is evident that the system of transitions 
iu the Tutelo is as complete as in the Dakota and llulatsa. Hut there are 
apparently some peculiar euphonic Changes, and 80&6 of I lie pronouns ar 
indicated by terminal inflections, particularly in the second person plural 
and in the t hird person singular and plural. 

In the 'Tutelo, as in the Dakota and llulatsa, substantives and adjectives 
are readily converted into neuter verbs by the addition or insertion of the 
pronouns and the \ erbal sullixes. 11; is in this manner that, t licse languages, 
like other Indian tongues, are generally enabled to dispense with the use 
of the substantive verb. Thus in the Dakota unlcacja , man, by inserting 

7 7 w 9 C? 

the pronoun ma, I, becomes wiinat^n^ta or wiframa^ta, 1 am a. man, ami Ij\ 
inserting < 7 /l (we) and adding the plural allix pi, becomes wiun’r.a^tapij we 
are men. So also wacte, good, becomes mawa^te, I am good, unwuqtepi, we 
are good. 

In the'Tutelo t lie word loahidka, or wahldkai, man, is inflected as follows: 

loamihtdkai. I am a man. 
wayihidkai , thou art a man. 
wahidkai t he is a man. 
miwamihtdkai, we are men. 
inwahfdkai, ye are men. 
h uk wahldkai, t h ey a re m e n. 

The last two forms appear not to be regular, and may have been given 
by mistake. Ilukwahtdkai probably means “all are men/’ 

This verb may take the aorist form, as : 

wamihtahdwa, l am (or was) a man. 
wayihtakd/oa, thou art (or wast.) a man. 1 
wa/Ua/dwa, ho is (or was) a mau, &c. 

So the adjective bt, good, becomes, with the aorist affix wa, biwa, he is 
(or was) good ; yimbiuoa, thou art good ; mimbhea, I am good. In the 
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prciM'iit Icn.sc. WC have ebm, he is good ; ebM»«. they arc good ; and in the 
preterit, cbikba, he was good. 

Adverb*. 

In many oases, as has been already shown, the English adverb is indi¬ 
cated in the Tutelo by a modification of the verb. The negative adverb, 

for example) is usually expressed in this manner, as ii ,r is laugh- 

in«r Icmksehna, lie. is not laughing; mifitom, it is mine, fotmigUonan, it is 

O * 

not mine. 

Sometimes the meaning which in English would he expressed by an 
adverb accompanying a verb, is expressed in i’utelo by two verbs. Thus 
wc have ihdha>, she is sewing, apparently (Vom a root iho or yeho, to sew ; 
and konspewa ye ho, she is sewing well, i. e. f she is caioful in sewing (lit., 
she thinks, or remembers, in sewing) ; keblna yehb, she is sewing badly, 
i sin* does not well in sewing (or is not good at sewing). Here Mina is 

the negative form of Mum, he (or slie) is good. 


Prepositions. 

Many phrases were obtained with a, view of ascertaining the prepositions 
of the Tutelo, but without success. Sometimes an expression which in 
English requires a preposition would in the Tutelo appear as a distinct 

word. Thus, while Qtii signifies, a house, was given as equivalent to 

“in the house.” It may perhaps simply mean at home.” Praiiie is 

latahkoi , but oriU signifies “at the prairie.” 

Other examples would seem to show that the prepositions in the I utelo* 
as in the Hidatsa. a nd to a. large extent in the Dakota, are incorporated 
with the verb. Thus tdhkai signifies “ woods,” and (d/ikm aginese, he is in 
the woods. So mi, hill, and sul ayinese, be is on tin*, hill. Ihephia.se 
41 1 am going to the house” was rendered wileta and the phi.isc l 
am coming from the house,” by waklekt iafi. The practice of combining 
the preposition with the verb is very common in the Indian languages, 
•which merely carry to a greater extent a familiar usage ol the Aryan speech. 
The expressions, to ascend or descend a hill, to circumnavigate a lake, to 
overhang a fence, to undermine a wall, arc examples of an idiom sopio- 
valent in the I ndia,n tongues as to supersede not merely the oases of nouns, 
but to a large extent the separable prepositions. 

Conjunctions. 

In the Tutelo, conjunctions appear to be less Irnquontly used than in 
English. An elliptical form of speech is employed, but with no loss of 
clearness. The phrase “ when I came, lie was asleep,” is expressed briefly 
wihiok, hianka , I came, ho was asleep. So, “I called the dog, but he did 
not come,” becomes wctf/elfikiok t<zonk t kihiaui, I called the dog, he came 
not. W h e n i t is co n side red i \ ecessa ry or p ro per, ho we v e r, the co n j u netio 11 
is expressed, as kuniineria, mi Jan hineka, l did not see him, but John saw 
him. Here “but” is expressed by mi. 
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Nigds signifies “and,” or “also.” Waklu/imha Ivbus nig as niaseh, I 
bought, a hat am l a Unite. Owakidka wok taka nig as mihen nomha lek , I 
met a man and two women. 

Li, which expresses “if.” appears to be combined with the verb, at least 
in pronunciation ; thus: lainok, w<igefagita, If he comes, I will tell him ; 
wihuta , Jan lihidk, I will come if John comes. It is noticeable in the last 
two examples that the accent or stress of voice in the word Uhiok , if he 
comes, appears to vary with the position of the word in the sentence. 

Syntax. 

The only points of interest which were ascertained in regard to the 
syntax of the language related to the position of words in a sentence. 

The adjective follows the noun which it. qualifies, as wahtakc b%, good 
man, ati asah, white house. The rub*, applies to the numerals, as mi/ian 
nonsa, one woman, ati nohJmi, Hvo houses. In this respect the Tutelo 
conforms to the rule which prevails in the Dakota and Hidatsi languages, 
as well as in the dialects of the Iroquois stock. In the A Igonkin lan¬ 
guages, on the other hand, the adjective precedes the noun. 

The position of the verb appears to he* a matter of indifference. It 
sometimes precedes the noun expressing either the subject or the object, 
and sometimes follows it, the meaning being determined apparently, as in 
Latin, by the inflection. Tlius “J see a man,” is minetod waited*} (l see 
him a, man) ; and “the man sees me ” is nhiinewa waiwaq (he sees me the 
man). 7 \onko niingo, give me a dog ; kite fronki, kill the dog. 
example the change from tronka to tymki is apparently not. a. grammatical 
inflect ion, hut; is merely euphonic. The verb in the imperative mood sulli- 
ciontly shows the speaker’s meaning, and the position of the noun is a 
matter of emphasis. “A dog give me,” not a knife ; “ kill the dog,” don't 
let him escape. 

A. verb is placed after another verb to which it, bears the relation ex¬ 
pressed by our infinitive ; as tnmgiloqkd wakteta , let me kill him (allow 
me, I will kill him). Wakonta opeta, I will make him go (1 cause him he 
will go). 

The euphonic changes which words undergo in construction with other 
words arc as marked in this language as they are in the proper Dakota 
tongue, and seem to be often of a similar, if not identical, character in the 
two languages. Thus in Dakota the word cginka, dog, becomes c s unke 
when a possessive pronoun is prefixed. In the Tutelo a similar change 
takes place when the position of the noun is altered ; thus we have tronko 
mingo , give me a dog; kit'd tqonki, kill the dog. The terminal vowel is 
frequently dropped, and the consonant preceding it, undergoes a change ; 
thus in Dakota yuza , to hold, becomes yus in the phrase yiis niajin -, to 
stand holding. In Tutelo nahanibi (properly nahdnbi) or nahdbi, day, 
becomes nahdmp (or riahap), in nahdnip tali (or nahdp lali ), three days. 
In such instances the two words which are thus in construction are pro¬ 
nounced as though they formed a single word. 
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VOCABULARY. 


Particular can was taken to obtain, as correctly as possible, all lire words 
comprised in the comparative vocabulary adopted by Gallatin for his Syn¬ 
opsis of the Indian languages. Many other words, expressive of the most 
common objects or actions, have been added. The alphabetical arrange¬ 
ment is adopted for convenience of reference, in Ben of the different order 
which Gallatin preferred for the purposes of his work. The Dakota and 
llidalsa words arc derived from the dictionaries of Mr. Higgs and Dr. 
Matthews, with the necessary changes of orthography whieha.ro required 
for t he direct comparison of the three languages. 

When several words are given in the Tutelo list, they are sometimes, as 
will he seen, more variations of pronunciation or of grammatical form, and 
sometimes entirely distinct expressions. The Till do has no less than four 

wahtd/ca, waiyuwa (or waitraq) yuh/cun, and no fid, which 
have doubtless ditlcrent shades of meaning, though those wen? not ascer¬ 
tained. There are also two distinct words meaning *‘ to see, ’’ inewa», and 
ohdta , and two for “go,” opewa ami qala (or, rather opa and la, answering 

to opa and ya in Dakota,). A more complete knowledge of the language 

% 

would doubtless afford the means of discriminating between these appa¬ 
rently synonymous terms. 

The words marked n in the vocabulary are those which were received 
from Nikonha himself. The pronunciation of these words may he accepted 
as that of a Tutelo of the full blood, and as affording a test, of the correct¬ 
ness of the others. 


words for “ man, 



Tutelo. 

Dakota. 

11 Matsu. 

Aline 

ini, enl, inma 

ni 

Iiiwakatsa 

All 

link, hole, okah.dk 

iytiqpa 

qukaheta; ctsa 

And 

nig as 

kha ; tiiikafi; 




nakufi 

iqa 

Arm 

higto (n) histo 

isto 

a ra 

Arrow 

mafiksii; niaukoi ( n) 

wanhinkpe 

ita, maita 

Ashes 

alapok 

tqiqota 

midutsnpi 

Aunt 

walemai; tomin 

tun vv i n 

iq uni; ika 

Autumn 

tanyi, lii’i 

ptanyetu 

mata 

Awake 

kiklese 

kikta 

itsi ; hid ami tats 

Axe 

ni.se p (n), hisepi, 




hkdp 

onspe 

maiptsa 

Bad 

okayek (N) okayik, 




ukayik 

ijitga 

• M 

icia 

Bag 

mafiksui 

ojtiha 

• 0 

Ball 

tapi 

tapa 

maotapi 

Berk (n) 

qapi; yobifile 

qaiiLia 

midai^i; qupi (v) 

Bear 

munt.i (n) monti, 




mofuli 

mate 

daqpitsi 

Beads 

watui 

totodaS 

akutohi 
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[ilalo. 


TuteJo. 

Dakota. 

H id a is a. 

• 

limner 

yaop (n) muuaqka 

l(j ipa 

• 1 ^ 

rairapa 

« * 

Heard 

ytl)»I; istihioi 

pulinhih (liifi, hair, 



igii, underlip) 

iki (hi, hair) 

lied 

sasi 

owinja 

ad u qu pi 

Beg 

oy&ndise 

da; kida 

kadi 

Bird 

m ay Ink 

zilka ; wakifiyan 

tsakaka 

Bird'tt nest 

mayefigi^qla, 

hoqpi 

ikiQi 

Bite off (to) 

latkusiscl, 

yaksa 

adudatsa 

Black 

as6j)i, asiip (n) 

sapa 

ci pi 

Blood 

wayI (n) 

we 

idi 

Blue 

a,so ti 

to ; sota 

tolii 

Body 

tosi; yuqt6ki 

Vane: ill ; ( tezi, bollj) i< (0 (til si, thick. 



stout) 

Boil (to) 

liicha 

chart ; ipiqya 

i n id ue 

Horn 

wall6i, walnli 

hu 

hidu 

Book 

Boy 

minagl 

vvakasik (in >; gUt&* 

wowapi 


kai; waitiwa 

hok<pdah ; kogka 

makadistamatso 

Bow ( 7 l) 

jno-ik, inds(*k (n) 

itazipa; tinazipe 

itanuqa; minriqa 

Brain 

wasoti, wasut 

n asu 

tsuula 

Bread, 

wagesakwai, wak- 




sakpai 

aguyapi 

madaliapi 

Break (to) with 


naksa 


foot 

lakatkusisel 

anaqoqi 

Brother 

niwiigeni'mipai (n) 




ifiginumbai 

tcihye 

iaka; it.anu; itanic- 

Brother , elder 


tsa 

(my) 

witahsk ; wital ; wn 

m 



luilc 

tcihye ; timdo 

itametsa; iaka 

Brother , 




younger Ony) w is ml tic, minon 

misunka 

matsuka 

Buffilo 

iap; mampafidahkai 

tatahka; pte 

kedapi; mite 

Burn (v. a. 

inausinga 

ghu ; aghu * 

anaqa 

Bury 

suntese 

ga ; h u aka 


But 

mi 

tuka 


Buy 

kilomlhn; waglu- 




mikinta 

opeton 

mailiu 

Ball (v. a.) 

kikoha; geliiki 

kitty) 

f « 

kilcuha (invite) 

Canoe 

minkolliapi, men* 


• 


kolahapi 

wata ; cahwata 

midaluetsa; mina- 




luetsa 

Cat 

pus (n) (i. <*. puss) 

imnuQiihka (dog- 

v * 



panther) 


Gaum (v) 

konta 

etQonkiya 
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Tutelo. 

Dakota. 

TTUlatsa. 

Cheek 

uksteh 

tapou, iyoqa 


Cherry 

yosankrota 

teahpa, kakanpidan 

matsu 

Child 

wakasTk; wagots- 




kai (sec small) 

hokQiyopa 

daka; makadiqti 

Chop (v) 

lakasaso 

kaksa 

naktsuki 

Churn (v) 

mampamasawohoki 

a liot^o 


Claw 

oluekese 

tsake 

tsakaka itsi 

Cloud 

maqosi (n) 

maqpiya 


Club 

yeheti 

tgan otoza 

midakaza titsi 

Cold 

sain 

sni 

tsinie 

Come 

yahua, how a, hi 

uwa 

hit 

Copper 

penihei 

niaza 

netsahiQiqi 

Count (v) 

yilanaha 

yawa 


Cranberry 

hohnftnk 

potkaiika, pot.pafika 


Crane 

kaiustakai 

peha.it 

opitsa. 

Crmo (n) 

kahi 

nntqiQttqadaii 

pedetska 

Cry (v) 

Cut (v) with 

qaqise 

t qey a 

imia 

knife 

lakalkosa 

baks4 

naktsuki 

Dance (©) 

wagilqi (n ), kelqi 

watgi 

kidiqi 

Darkness 

usihaa, ohsiha 

okpaza (hah, night) 

oktsi; tat,si 

Dn/ug liter {my) wit oka (n), vvi- 




oliahke, miohank 

mitcuhkQi 

maka. 

Bay 

nahambe, nahainp, 




nahafipe 

anpetu, ahpe 

m ape 

Dead 

te, teka 

la 

te 

Deer 

Devil (evil 

wilai 

taqifilQa 

iQitathki 

spirit) 

nlam pa isl 

vvakaheilea 


Die 

to (n), teolaha 

ta 

te 

Dog 

iQong (n) tQongo 




tgofiki, tqtmk 

Qunka 

raaguka 

Drink (v) 

lakpe, lapcta 

valkan 

w 

hi ; m in lit 

Duck 

Tqtai (n), hoistafi. 




maneasci (see 
Goose) 

mairhaksilf;a ; skiskn 

miqaka 

Ea/r 

naqoq (n), nahiili 

noghe ; nakpa 

aknqi 

Earth 

am an i, amai 

maka 

atna 


Eat 

Egg 


loti 

tnayink pos 
pal4n (n) 

pr 


v«i t J t 



(s< « 


palii n i. 


wit k:i 


I ill i (nuti) 


t S.‘ 1.k! l,l{ i‘ K I! I l\ I 


Eight 


<.adn<_’ han 

% C 1 


nopapi, 
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v i ,i i * n 



Kyt 


Tut elo. Dakota. 

gepalSU, Ipalftni ake qadogha 

ageuosui. ak incisal akc wanjidaii 

i J 

osikitcwa (see Dark - 

nes8 y Night) qavetu 

tasui, tasuyc (n) 

(tuentasiii, niy e») icjta 


Fare 


talukna; tarfibna 
(mental6k«• n,tny f.) • 11 * ’» itohnakr 


Father 


e 


Fifteen 

aircii;isai, akekisai 

ake-zaptafi) 

Finger 

link (see /fund) 

11 ape 

Finger-vail* 

tsuDaki, tipit^ag 

qalce 

Fire 

pit q (n) peti. petQ 

pet a 

Fish 

wilioi (N) 

hogliah 

V 1 

Fire 

kata ( n) kise, kisan, 



kisfihi, kisah9.iii 

zapt.au 

Flesh 

wav nqteki, wavnq- 



t.ik 

le.cqpi ; t^oniteja 

Fog 

manotilina 

opo 

Food 

walfiti 

woyute 

Foot 

iqi (n) isi 

sill a. 

Forehead 

likoi ; pania minte 

ite 

Forest 

tahkai 

tcontnnka 

i 

Four 

top (n), topa., topai, 



to]) a 

topa 

Fourteen 

agetoba, akitopa 

ake-topa 

Fox 

tohkai 

f'nngidafi 

Friend 

witahe» witaqa 

koda; kitQiiwa 

Ghost 

wan imtQi 

wanaght 

Girl 

w agatq(N) wakasik 

• 


komqaii (n) 

witephyahna, 

Go 

opc.wa ; qala ; la, 

ya; opa 

God 

eiiigyeh, clnga 

wakaiitu ilku 

Good 

ebi (N), bi, pi, ipl 

i 


blwa 

wttQte ; pi (obso 

Goose 

man Su san 

inn,glia 

Grand father 

ekufii, bigufi 

iiihkafiQidan 

Grandmother 

hi gun 

kunsitku ; iintQ 

Grass 

simktaki (n), muk 

m 


tagi ; otbi 

i ’ * 

pej i 

Great 

it&fii (N), it an 

tanka 

Green 

old (n), otolftkoi 

to. 


[Hale. 

flUlatsa, 

nqpidopapi 

aqpiduetisa 

oktsiade 

i(jta 

i te 

ate ; tatiQ 

aqpikiqu 

qakiadutsaniihe 

qakii^pu 

n ma 

kiqu 

iduk^iti 

pile 

maduti 
it,si 
iqi 

topa 

aqpitopa 

iqoka 

idakoe; iko’pa 
nokidaql 

makadiQtamia ; 
miakaza 

nalton ; no ; kaua 
daqi, naqi (spirit) 

i) tauki 
mina 
ad ut aka 

iku 

mika* 

iqtia 

tohiQft 
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Tu tel o. 

Dakota. 

1 1 i d atsa. 

Gun 

nunkln (n) 

ma/.akan 


Hail 

ndq 

was u 

ma'kuqpilami 

Hair 

nat6nwr(N), nanl/>i, 




nuloi 

natu; Inn 

ana ; hi 

Hand 

hag (n), liaki, ak 

nape (gake, elaw, 




li Hirer-nail) 

gaki 

Handsome 

pirn (n), ipi, iplkam 




(sec good) 

ownnyag waste 


Have 

lahofitanoki 

tin-mag! in tga 

ituki 

Hat 

1 ii bus ; kohilxH ( n) 

wapalia 

apoka 

Hatchet 

(see axe) 



He 

ini, i 

>Q. >y<‘ 

i» !$&■ 

Head 

pasfiye (n), pasiii 

pa 

atii 

Heart 

yahl.i(N), yanti; iapl tcante (tapi, liver) 

na’ta (apiga,liver) 

Here 

nei 

den, detu 


Him 

e, oi, i 

iye, ig 

4 

1 

Jim self 

ee&i, iVAn i 

iye, ig 

iqki 

House 

all (n) 

tipi 

ati 

How many 

tokenun 

Iona, tonaka 

tuami, tuaka 

Hundred 

likenf, okeni 

opawiiighe 

pitikiqfcia 

Hanger (r) 

kilinindowa 

wotektelnla (Inin 




Sry) 

aniiti (hungry) 

llushand 

niaiiki 

hilma 

kida, kina 

I 

ma, mi, mini 

inig, in iye 

ma, mi 

I alone or I my - 




self 

misafii, misai 

niiye, mig, mignana 

miqki, mitsaki 

Ice 

nonli!; mffigiratqata 

tgiglia 

mantiqi 

V 

li 

kinliafi 


Indian 

walilakai (man) 

iklgewilgisla 

aniakunoqpaka 

Iron 

mans, mas, ma- 




slqorak 

ma/asapa 

uetsa 

Island 

histek, sink, st.os 




teki 

wit.a 


Kettle 

yesink 

tgegha 

miduqa 

Kill 

kite (n), kte, kite .ho 

kte, kata 

ta, kitahe 

Knife 

mas<i’ll, masei, liia- 




sai ( n ) masa 

isan i 

maetsi 

Lake 

(see Sea) 



Land 

(see Earth) 



Laugh 

inkseha, ink re (n) 

iqa 

ka' 

• 

Leaf 

otoi, otoq (n) 

ape; wapa 

midapa 
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[ II al e 


Tu tel o 


I^g 

yekFa (n), ieksa, 


yeksai; mini (my 
leg) 

Long 

yap6ske (n) Biii; 
yumpafikatska 

Lorn 

yandowasteka 

Maize, 

mandnqei, mat aqe 
(N) 

Make 

noma, non 

Man 

wahtabka, wniytia 
(n), waiyuwa, 

wniwaq; yuhkafi, 
nona 

Marry 

ohon, ohotclia 

Me 

mi, vvi 

Meet 

oaki 

Mine 

migltowc 

Moon 

mi nos a’ (n), mi* 
malioi (see Sun) 

Morning 

kanahampuai.kanu- 
liabnen (s no. lhty) 

Mother 

Ina (n), henii,lieirim 

Mountain 

Quqe, sfilii; olieki 

Mouth 

iln, Hi (n) 

Myself 

(see u ] alone") 

Near 

ink lei, askai 

Neck 

lasei, minlnsei (my 
"•) 

Night 

IISJ, OSl 

Nine 

tsaen or U*a ( n), sa, 
san, ksank ; ksii- 
kai, kasankai 

Nineteen 

agekisnuka 

No 

yalian, iliao 
%' m 

None 

paqte, paqti 

Oak 

taskahoi, task a hid 

(n) 

Old 

lioaluii, holika 

One 

iiong (n), nons, 
nosai, noma 


l»ROC. AM Kit. l’HTLOS. SOC. XX 


Dakota. 

Hhlaiwi. 

idiki or inild 

lianska 

waqtedaka 

hat ski; (tHiia, twr 
vote) 
kidgQi 

warn n all eza 
nil 

kohati 
he, hini 

wilqaqta 

ota 

inn, mi 
ak i pa 
mitawa 

inatse, it aka, Qi 
kaka 
ahu 
mi 

A 

uzia 

matawae 

hanyctu-wi 

makumidi 

linfihanna 

ina 

qe; palm 
• 

i 

ala 

liidu 

amaqami 

§ 

l 

kiyednn 

V 

a Isa 

tabu ; dote 
hail ; lmnyelu 

am pa 
oktsi 

naptqinwanka n u etsapi 

unma-naptqin wail lea agpi-nuctsapi 
liiya desa; nesa 

pogbe apa 

kan 

midakamiqka 

qe, qic 

waiiji, sanni 

[. 114. V. eiUNTEI) 

nuetsa 

MAY 8, 1883. 
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utelo. 

Dakota. 

Hidatsa. 

Ours 

maqgitowe 

ufikitawa 

matawao 

Ourselves 

maesai, mansani 


midohi 

Partridge 

wustetkai 

zitga 


Pigeon 

maydtkai, wayotkai 

wakiyedah 


Pine-tree 

wiist i, waste (n) 

wazi 

matsi 

Pipe 

yehinstik (n), ilur- 
tik, ihenstek (qu, 
“ mouth-stone ”) 

tgotaiika; tgaildu 

% 

Pound (v) 

pahe 

liupa 

apa 

ikipi 

pa 

Prairie 

latahkoi 

tinta 

amaadatsa, teduti 

Rain 

qawoi (n), qawoqa, 
ha wo ha, qawo 

maghaju 

qade 

Raspberry 

hasisiai 

takanhotga 


Red 

atsfiti, atgiiti, at g fit 

duta {scarlet), ga 

• 

Remember 

konspewa 

( red) 
kiksuya 

ldgi 

River 

taksita, taksltai 

wakpa ; watpa 

azl 

Run (v) 

Linda, hard a (n) 

inyailka 

tinie 

Say (®) 

hahewa (sec Speak) 

eya 

id 6 

Sea 

yotanl, yctai, ietan 

mde {lake ); mini- 



wan fga {onewater) min 1 iqtia {great 






Seven 


Seventeen 
Sew ( v) 
Shoes 


Shoot ojff {v) 

Sick 
Sing (v)) 
Sister 



Sixteen 

Sky 


ohata, inewa, wa- 

qeta 

sagdm (n), sagomei, 
sagomlnk 
agesagomi 
i holm 

handisonoi (n), an 
gohlei, ago re, 
agode 
opatansel 
wagindma 
yamuriiyo (K) 

minek (n), Li, hank 

nuihanaiika 
agus (n), akasp, 
akaspcl 
agegaspe 

maiitdi, mat on i, 
matoi 

i i _ *« » i 


toiiwan ; vvahyaka, 
wanhdaka 

gakowin 

ake-gakowifi 

kagheghe ; ipasisa 

tcaiihan pa 
1)0pot a 

yazan 

(Iowan; ahiyaya 
tawinoqtin ; tanka 
tank u 
iyofcaiikii 

V 

gakpe 
akegakpe 

mnqpiya to 


ika; atsiga 

gapna 

aqpigapua 

kikaki 

lmpa; itapa 
iqoado 

inn, itaku, igarni 
arnaki 

akama 

aqpiakama 

apaqi 


« 
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Sleep (v) 

Small 


Snake 

Son 


Speak 

Spring (n) 
Squirrel 

i 

Stamp (®) 
with foot 
Star 

Stay (v) 

Steal 

Stone 

Strawberry 

Strike 

Strong 

Summer 

Sun 

Sweep (v) 
Ten . 


That 

Thee 

Their 

There 

They 

Thine 

Thirteen 

Thirty 
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Tutelo. 

Dakota. 

Uidatsa. 

lily&il (n); hianta, 
hiantkapewa 
kultjkai (n), kiitskai, 

iQtiiirna 

hand, hinami 

kotskai 

igistifina; tqikadan 

• 

> 


niQkodan 

kariqta 

wagen I 
« 1 

wan; warnduqka 

mapokqa 

witeka (n), tekai; 



qutekai(sce|Sw?tfM) t^inktQi (kOQka, 

idio/i 


young man ) 

niqa (n), gallon la, 



sabita, haliewa, 
oak 1 aka 

la ; yao tail iii 

id6, ind 


wchaliempei, welia 


6himpe; masto 

wetn (ma(jt6, warm) 


nistaqkai 

taQtiahelQa; liefck- 


nankokisek 

adaii; zica 
• " 

n a tal a, n atari tail 


tabun it(jkai (n), tap* 

ninskai 

wil^anqpi 

iqka 

n a iika (see Sit) 

ynfika 

daka 

man on, inandma. 

in an on 

aqadi 

his!oki, niglek (n) 

• ^ a# 

inyan 

mi’ 

lmspaliinuk 

wajiiQtet^a 

amuAqoka 

kohinvmhiwa 

apa, kaqtaka 


ilai; soti; wayupiiki 

suta; waqbika 

itsii 

wehe piwa (see 

Spring) 

mdoketu 

ade, mande 

mio or nun (n), mi 

(see Moon) 

wi 

midi 

lakapIGk 

kabifi la 


potsk (n), put,8kj 
butqk, putsk&i, 

putsk&ni 

wiktqemna 

pitika 

yukan; neikin 

ka, koii 

ku 

H yi 

n i 

ni 

gitonnesel 

tawapi 

itamae 

kowai 

het<p; hen; ka; kanki 

i hidikoa; kuadi 

imaheae 

iyepi 

Qckoa 

• 

i 

ymgitowe 

nitawa 

nitawae 

agelali 

ake-yamni 

aqpinami 

put^ka mini 

wiktcjonina yamni 

damia-pitika 
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Tufcolo. 

Dakota. 

HI (laIsa. 

Thu 

n6ke, neikin 

do ; detqsdan 

hidi; hini 

Think 

opcmiha; konspewa egifl; epqa 

idic; inie 

Thou 

yim, ya, ye 

ni^, ya, ye 

na, ni 

Thousand 

okeni butskai, ukeni 

L 



mbutskai 

koktopawiiiglie 

pitikiqt.ia akalcodi 

Three 

nan (n) na ni, lilt;, 1 uni 

yam n i 

narni, nawi 

Thunder 

tiii; tuhangrua 

otin 

tabu 

Thyself 

yisai, yesaiii 

niye, ni<} 

niqki 

Tie (v ) 

olohl 

iyakaqku ; paqla 

dutskiti 

Tobacco 

y6lmi, yiknii 

1 Qandi 

ope 

7 o-day 

nab a tn 1) lek on (see 




Day) 

eiqin ; nakaba ; an- 




petti kiii do 

hini-mape 

Toes 

atkasuaai 

siynkaja; sipinkpa 

itsiadutsamihe 

To-morrow 

nahampk (see To- 




day) 

lieyaketcinkan 

ataduk, ataruk 

Tongue 

netqi, netsi, lotei 

tqeji 

dezi (nezi) 

Tooth 

ibi (n) 

hi 

i, hi 

Town 

main pi, inambi 

oton wo 

ati, all aim 

Tree 

on! ; wieu (K) mini 




(see Wood) 

tqafi 

mina (wood) 

Turkey 

mandahkai, man- 




dulikai 

zitqa tanka 


Twelve 

agcnoraba 

ake-nonpa 

aqpidopa (agpi- 




nopa) 

Twenty 

pntska nomba 

wikteemna non pa, 

nopapitika 

Two 

nomp (n) nomba 

non pa 

nopa, dopa 

Ugly 

ukayik (see Had) 

owanyaq site a 

icia 

Uncle (jrny) 

minek' 

midekqt; ate ( father) ate ; itadu 

Ue 

mac, wae 

tin 

mklo, wiro 

Valley 

onqyayiiil 

kaksiza ; tqokail 

amaqaktupi 

Walk (©) 

yalewa (see Go) 

mani 

dide 

Warm 

akateka, akatia 

kata ; t<^oza ; inaqtc 

ade 

Warrior 

erutaone 

akitqita; mdota- 




liunka 

akimakikua 

Water 

man! (n) 

mini 

mini, midi 

We 

mini, mae, wae, 




man, maenad 

un 


Weave 

an let aka 

yanka; kazofita 


Weep 

qaka 

itqeya 

imia 

Which ’ 

etuk 

tukte 

la pa 

What is that ? 

kukuuwa 

taku (what) 

tapa 
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Tutelo. 

Da k 0 fca. 

llidatsa. 

When 

token aq 

tobmni; kelian 

tuakaduk ; tuaka- 



w 

qedu 

Where 

toka 

toki, tokiya 

torn, toka 

White 

usiini (n), asani, 



asal, asei 

sail; ska 

atuki; oqati 

Who 

ketoa, hot oa 

tuwo 

tape 

Whose 

tewakli. u.i vva 

tuwetawa 

tapeitamae 

Wife 

(same as Woman ) 


mihani 

tawitQU 

itadamia; ua 

Wind 

maniiikie (n), niani- 



unklei, maminkre, 



omaklewa 

tatc 

lnitsi 

Winter 

wfincm, wiinoi 

wani, waniyetu 

manajtsinic (cold) 

Wolf 

m 11 n k ta g! 11 

(N), 



munktokai, 

mak- 



tukai 

Qunktoket(ja 

motsa; tQeqa 

Woman 

mihani, mihafi 

(N), 



maliei 

vvi noLiintqa, vv inyan 

mi a 

Wood 

miycni, mien, miyoi tqiil 

mina 

Work (v) 

okualio 

qtani 

dalle; kikija 

Te 

yim (see Thou) 

niyepi 

dido; niro 

Yellow 

&li 

zi 

tsi 

Yes 

alia, aliail, awaqa bail ; bo 

a 

Yesterday 

sit 6 

qtanilmn 

hudiQedu; huri* 




Qeru 

Young 

yGiiki 

askatudnn wota 


Your (pi) 

yingitambui 

nitawapi 



Stated Meeting, April SO y 1SS3. 


Present, 12 inembci 






Mr. Claypolc was introduced and took his freat. 

A photograph of Prof. G. D. Cook was presented for the 

Album. 

Prof. P. E. Chase accepted his appointment, to prepare an 

obituary notice of Daniel B. Smith. 

Letters of acknowledgment were received from the Holland 

r ®* ™ : J Continued on page 48 .] 




